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Important New Books 
from CASSELL’S List 


PANAMA: AND WHAT IT MEANS 


By John Foster Fraser 


Author of “The Land of Veiled Women,” “America At Work,” “Canada As It Is,” et 





In this volume on the great canal we have the point of view of an international traveller, student 


of repute. 

The author not only gives us his impressions of present conditions in the work of the canal and in the 
canal zone—the engineering and sanitation difficulties avercome—obtained from careful studies and personal 
observations made on the spot, but he presents us with a vivid history of the canal project from the beginning 
—‘‘the dream of four centuries.” He discusses the meaning of the canal to the commerce of the nations of 
Europe, North and South America, and Asia; the question of tolls, fortifications, and the canal as an instrument 
of war. 

The illustrations, made from photographs, number over forty-five, and add much interest to the volume. 

12mo, cloth. Fully illustrated. Net, $1.75. Postage 15 cents. 


A HISTORY OF THE MODERN WORLD 


By Oscar Browning, M.A. 


Lecturer on History at Cambridge University. 








The story of the world’s progress since 1815. “To one interested in recent or contemporary European history 
Mr. Browning’s work is a fascinating stimulant. The reader feels that it is not the colorless compilation of 
a Dryasdust, but the personal expression of a distinct individuality who has opinions of his own.”—The Nation 

2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 528 pp. each. Net, $7.50. Postage 45 cents 





THE STORY OF THE RENAISSANCE | THE RISE OF THE DEMOCRACY 


By William Henry Hudson By Joseph Clayton 


Author of “An Introduction to the Study of Literature.” A history of democracy from its inception in prim 
itive tribal communities to its consummation in en- 
A broad survey of that interesting period of Euro- franchisement and representative government, It shows 
pean history. The author has made his work instruc- the march of the people in the struggle against abso- 
tive and entertaining. There are chapters on “The Age lutism, but not without a warning word against the 
of Inventions and Discoveries,” “The Revival of Learn- dangers of democracy. The book ends on the note of 
ing,” “The Renaissance in Religion,” “Philosophy,” optimism, discussing the achievements and possibilities 
“Education,” “Art and Literature.” 8vo, cloth, 250 pp., of democratic power 
jJully illustrated. Net, $1.50. Postage 20 cents. 12mo, cloth Net, $1.25. Postage 12 cents 














ANNOUNCEMENT OF AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK BY 
Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace 


SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT AND MORAL PROGRESS 


As what may practically be considered a birthday message, Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace (who has just passed 
his ninetieth birthday anniversary) has written this book on “Social Environment and Moral Progress.” 

Dr. Wallace, who shares with Darwin the honor of having discovered the great principle of natura’ selec- 
tion, pronounces in his new work a strong indictment of many current social conditions, traces out the root cause 
of what he considers our degeneracy, but concludes the volume with a constructive policy based upon the vital 
facts of psychology and morality ; 

A vital topic set forth by a world authority. 


12mo, cloth. Net, $1.25. Postage 15 cents 








Send for our illustrated descriptive Catalegue of books on Travel, History, Biography, and Art. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, 43-45 E. 19th St. NEW YORK 
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Swedish Song Games 


By Valborg Kastman and Greta Kohler 


Svo, cloth, 95 pages, ‘Uustrated. 


75 cents, 


This convenient manual provides a book 
of song games, such as are already famous 
in Sweden. The Swedish system of gym- 
nastics, now so commonly taught in the 
United States, bas vrepared the way for a 
collection of this kind, which may be used 
in school or on the playground, indoors or 
out, with children of all ages 

These games give an opportunity not only 
for imitation but also for initiative, and 
hence are both recreative and e«elucational. 
The music has the Lilt of all folk songs, 
ami the words will be intelligible to even the 
youngest players. 

Many of the games are so simple that 
they may be plaved In the kindergarten. A 
few are played in Sweden by pupils of high- 
school age and even by older people. So 
explicit are the directions that a teacher 
should be able the book with any 

possibilities for play- 
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DEMOSTHENES. ON THE CROWN 


Edited by Milton W. Humphreys, 
Professor of Greek, University «f Virginia. 
Price, $1.25 
The latest addition to Smyth’s Greek 
Series. The editor has included ev- 
erything which thirty years’ experi- 
ence has proved needful or useful for 
students. The introduction, notes, and 
critical and historical appendix are 

adequate and scholarly. 
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The University of Chicago 


Offers instruction during the Summer Quarter on 
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academic year. 

The undergraduate col- 
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Summer Quarter 1913 
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ITALIAN HOME SCHOOL 


| ARCHESA ROERO DI CORTANZE receives 
d into her home a limited number of English 
and American girls for purposes of study, travel, 
and cultivated social life. VIA MARIA CRIS- 
TINA 8, ROME. American correspondent, Mrs. R. 
K. PECK, 36 Cherry Street, Lynn, Mass. 





‘The WOLCOTT SCHOOL, DENVER, COL. 


Superior climate. Accredited with Eastern Colleges 
for girls. Fine music advantages. Gymnasium. 
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2a Park St., Boston 1845 U St., Washington 
156 Fifth Av.,NewYork 610 Swetland Bd., Portland 
814 Steger Bd.,Chicago 3843 DouglasBd.,LosAngeles 
920 Sav.Bk.Bd.,Denver 345 Wright Blk., Berkeley 
Send to any address above for Agency Manual. 








Harlan P. French, Prop. Vincent B. Fisk, Mer. 
THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
knows how. Twenty-one years of successful ex- 
perience in bringing together good teachers and 
good schools. 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. Ask 
for bulletin 20 and see for yourself. 
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First Folio Edition. Edited by Char- 
lotte Porter. 40 vols. Cloth, 75c. per 
vol; leather, $1.00 per vol. 


“By all odds the best edition now 
accessible."—[The Living Age. 
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Adventuring on the Great Rivers of South America 


By CASPAR WHITNEY 


24 Inserts and maps Svo. Cloth. 83.00 net. 
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THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR 


AND ITS HIDDEN CAUSES 
By EMILE OLLIVIER 


Translated with introduction and notes by 
George Burnham Ives. 


The real causes of the Franco-Prussian 
War as set forth by the head of Louis 
Napoleon’s so-called Liberal ministry. With 
8 portraits. xxxvii+520 pp. $2.50 net; by 
mail $2.65. 
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FICTION 
MY LITTLE SISTER 


By ELIZABETH ROBINS. 





This remarkable novel has created a nation-wide sen- 
sation It deals with a subject foreign to novels in a 
big, bold, unique way, that makes it worthy of all the 


enthusiasm with which reviewers have greeted it. “The 
story you can’t forget.” 
$1.25 net. Postage 12 cents extra. 


RUNNING SANDS 


By REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN, author of 
“The House of Bondage.” etc 
In the skillful hands of this well-known author, his 
novel runs admirably and convincingly true to life; it 
reveals a depth of insight into human nature, a grasp 
of the real forces of life, and a finish and mastery of 
the novelist’s art that make “Running Sands” a notable 
piece of work in modern American fiction. 
$1.35 net. Postage 13 cents ertra. 


THE WEAKER VESSEL 


By E. F. BENSON, author of “Dodo,” etc. 
Drunkenness is the tragedy in the domestic life this 
story describes But the girl is a genius, and when 
the inevitable catastrophe comes she meets it with a 
noble and sunny fortitude, and from the wreck builds 
up at last an enduring happiness. 

$1.35 net. Postage 13 cents eztra. 


UNTIL THE DAY BREAK 


By W. L. GEORGE, author of “A Bed of Roses,” etc. 
“Dedicated to the facets of the anarchist mind,” says 
the author in his preface. It is the story of the devel- 
opment of an anarchist of peculiar type and striking 
personality $1.30 net. Postage 13 cents eztra. 


THE GLOVED HAND 


By BURTON E. STEVENSON, author of “The Holla 


day Case.” et 
Mr. Stevenson's distinct contribution to detective litera- 
ture is Jim Godfrey—urbane, shrewd, level-headed re- 
porter The Gloved Hand" is mystifying, thrilling, 
absorbir in fact, Jim Godfrey's latest and best detec- 
tive exploit 


Illustrated $1.30 net Postage 13 cents extra. 


THE HEART OF NIGHT WIND 


hy V. BE. ROR, author of “The Maid of the Whispering 
Hills,” ete 
A tense, vigorous, out-of-doors kind of story about the 
primitive passions of men and women, told in dramatic 
tyle, and ending in bringing happiness to the heart 
of Night Wind 
Iilustrated. $1.30 net. Postage 13 cents ertra. 


THE FETTERS OF FREEDOM 


By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY, author of “The 
Island of Regeneration,” etc. 
The Emperor Nero and his court, St. Paul at Rome, 
the vicissitudes of the early Christians, form the frame- 
work of this brilllant historical romance, which in in- 
tensity of interest is comparable only to “Ben Hur.” 
Illustrated. $1.35 net. Postage 13 cents extra. 




















MISCELLANEOUS 
ALASKA, AN EMPIRE IN THE MAKING 


By JOHN J. UNDERWOOD. 

A gripping account of the last American West written 

by one who is of this last West a part. In addition to 

live facts and accurate information, the book teems with 

human interest stories of the real pioneers who have 
dared the wastes of the Northland. 

Illustrated. $2.50 net. Postage 17 cents ertra. 


By J. H. FABRE, author of “Insect Life,” etc. 
You may know nothing about spiders and may think 
you care nothing about them, but Fabre writes a story 
of the spider that is as thrilling, as dramatic, as in- 
tensely interesting as a most exciting novel. 

$1.50 net. Postage 13 cents extra. 


THE IMMIGRANT INVASION 


By FRANK JULIAN WARNE, Ph.D., Secretary of 
the New York State Immigration Commission, etc. 
An authoritative volume covering all phases of the sub- 
ject. It points out innumerable national problems re- 
garding immigration, with especial attention to the 

future policy of this country. 
2.50 net. Postage 17 cents extra. 


WAY STATIONS 


By ELIZABETH ROBINS, author of “My Little 
Sister,” etc. 
A forceful exposition of the great Woman’s Movement 
for sex equality, written with strong conviction and 
enthusiasm. Especial attention is given to the English 
Movement. A necessity to suffrage workers. 
$1.50 net. Postage 13 cents ezxtra. 


THE THREE GIFTS OF LIFE 


A Girl’s Responsibility for Race Progress 
By NELLIE M. SMITH, A.M. 


Sex hygiene treated in a new way. The basis of this 
little book on sex hygiene is the great ethical truth: 
evolution or progress. The scientific facts of reproduc- 
tion in plant, animal, and human life are given in dem- 
onstration of this truth. A book with a simple style, 
easily understood, yet forcible and. convincing. 

50 cents net. Postage 6 cents extra. 


By A PROMINENT SUFFRAGETTE. 
The story of one woman's conversion to the cause of 
suffrage; but a story which gives woman’s point of view 
simply yet cogently, clearly, and with genuine appeal 
to the sympathies. A great big bullet for ballots. 
50 cents net. Postage 6 cents extra. 


BRINGING UP THE BOY 
By CARL WERNER. 


To fathers who were once boys, but have forgotten, 
Mr. Werner’s message will ring true; to mothers who 
perhaps think they understand the boy, but do not, 
this book will prove invaluable. 

$1.00 net. 











Postage 8 cents extra. 
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The Week 








Ex-President | Taft’s desire for the 
portrait of ex-President Roosevelt which 
hung in the President's office for four 
uneasy years can hardly be inspired by 
any such consideration as that which 
led Little Lord Fauntleroy to present 
his old friend Mr. Hobbs with a watch 
on the eve of the boy’s departure for 
England. “When this you see, remem- 
ber me,” read the inscription within the 
case, and it was supplemented by the 
giver’s naive explanation: “I don’t want 
you to forget me.” The incident quite 
upset the honest grocer. One would 
suppose that the most recent Execu- 
tive to leave the White House needed no 
reminder of his predecessor. All that 
is dearest and bitterest in the sheaf of 
memories that now constitutes his sole 
connection with the highest pinnacle ot 
official greatness in this country is 
bound up with Theodore Roosevelt 
What can one picture more or less mat- 
ter? And why should he not try rather 
to forget the tragedy? Well, in our cpin- 
ion, this is exactly what he is doing. 





In going closely into the particulars 
of the tariff bill with Chairman Under- 
wood, so as to bring about a practical 
concert between the Executive and Con- 
gress, President Wilson is pursuing the 
course which experience marks out as 
wise. Democratic and Republican Ad- 
ministrations alike have found in the 
uncertainties of tariff legislation end- 
less difficulty and danger. If Mr. Taft 
had been able to get from Congress what 
he had, in his campaign, virtually pledg- 
ed that the country should have, the 
history of his Administration might 
have been very different from what it 
proved to be. The Cleveland Adminis- 
tration found its greatest difficulty in 
the financial troubles arising out of 
the great panic, and in the free-silver 
split in the party; but its situation was 
made much worse by the struggle 
with a few powerful marplots over the 
tariff, and by its unsatisfactory conclu- 
sion. President Wilson has a prestige 
incomparably greater than was Presi- 





The Nation 


dent Taft's, and his party is in a condi- 


tion of general harmony that was sad- 
ly lacking in the time of President 
Cleveland. He is not overstraining his 
prestige by any attempt to dictate to 
the House, but he is taking proper ad- 
vantage of it to procure effectiv? co- 
operation between Congress and the Ex- 


ecutive. 


With only three more States needed, 
Delaware has refused to join the affirm- 
ative States in ratifying direct election 
of United States Senators. It is al- 
ways inspiring to see a man or a State 
that dares to be in the right with two 
or three; but much as we should like to 
be able to applaud little Delaware, we 
are constrained to say that the asser- 
tion of independent thought on this par- 
ticular subject would have come with 
better grace from some other of her 
Indeed, if 


there were any need of further argu- 


forty-seven sister States. 


ment on the subject of direct election of 
Senators, a very strong one would be 
supplied by the fact that the Legislature 
of the State which has furnished the 
classic example of debauchery of its 
electorate through the existing method 


is counted against the reform. 


For ten years a “public opinion” bill 
has been knocking in vain at the door 
of the Massachusetts Legislature. In the 
meantime, the much more radical in- 
itiative and referendum has been grow- 
ing in favor, so that at last the “public 
opinion” proposal seems rather conserv- 
ative, and has been allowed to slip 
through the lower house without opposi- 
tion. It provides that, on petition of 
two hundred voters in any Representa- 
tive district or of twelve hundred in 
any Senatorial district, asking for the 
submission of any instructions to the 
Representative or Senator concerned, 
the Secretary of the Commonwealth 
shall determine whether the instruc- 
tions proposed relate to a question of 
public policy, and if he finds that they 
do, shall draft them in a simple, un- 
equivocal, and adequate form for pre- 
sentation on the ballot in the next elec- 
tion. Not more than two questions may 
be submitted at one election, and no 
question negatived may be submitted 





again in any form in less than three 
years. To be an “instruction,” the af- 
firmative of the question must receive 
a majority of all the ballots cast at the 
election. It will be interesting to see 
whether this measure, if it is adopted, 
proves to be a sop to the radicals, or 


only whets their appetite. 


CuicaGo, March 18.—One hundred and 
fourteen warrants for thirty-one alleged 
members of the “arson ring” were issued 
by Judge Wade in the Municipal Court to- 


day at the instance of Assistant State's 


’ 


Attorney Johnston. Twenty-eight of those 


named in the warrants are business men, 
some of them wealthy. 


Items of news like this have been play- 
ing havoc with some notions which, a 
few years ago, seemed to be spreading 
rapidly among humanitar‘ans interested 


in questions of penal policy. The doc- 


trine that crime is always, or nearly al 
ways, a matter either of wretched en- 
vironment or of such mental defective- 
ness aS amounts to moral irresponsibil- 
ity is incompatible with “Arson Trusts” 
of the kind we have been recently read- 
ing about in New York and elsewhere, 
and with such stories as that of the Haw- 
thorne-Morton-Quincy mining adventure, 
or the Sugar Trust weighing frauds. 
And the notion, still more fatuous 
though closely related to this, that pun- 
ishment has no deterrent effect, like- 
wise gets a severe blow from the arson 
experiences. The enormous gain al- 
ready shown in New York as to !ncen- 
diary fires is an indication of the thor- 
oughness of the cure which better laws, 
added to more rigorous administration 
of them, will bring about. 

Four dictagraphs have been found in 
the Pennsylvania House of Representa- 
tives, and a member of that body as- 
serts positively that an equal number 
of these machines has been installed 
in the Senate. The devices were discov- 
ered in the small ventilators at the bot- 
tom of the desks. Who can have put 
them there? It is solemnly declared on 
investigation that none had been pur- 
chased by the State. Burns detectives, 
of course, are suspected. The most dis- 
turbing aspect of the situation is the 
possibility that more of the uncanny 
contrivances are scattered through the 
committee rooms and other places where 








gregating 


i to 


tain prophet had no difficulty in tell- 


Y the 


King of Israel “the 


fhou speakest in thy bedchamber.” In 
drow Wilson's phrase, this is “piti- 

3 publicity” indeed. What is really 
eded is an instrument that will auto- 
matically make public those words that 


egislators ought to have said, and sup- 
press those that they ought not to have 
said. This would save many a labored 


convincing “explanation.” 


The final signing of the subway con- 


tracts last week was a momentous cvent 

the history of New York city. In 
no city on this continent has, we be- 
lieve, so large a transaction been put 
through in such a far-sighted way, with 
such advantages to the public. If the 
success of the fusion ticket in 1909 
needed any justification, there is more 
than sufficient in this one act, which 
will affect the whole development of the 
metropolis for generations to come. It 


is only necessary to think what would 
have happened if Tammany had control- 
led the 
in 
city has had in having three such men 
Willcox, 
safeguard 


city at this juncture, to realize 


fullest measure the good fortune the 
as Messrs. Prendergast, and 
McAneny it. the 
Mayor was ready to sign in 1911 a con- 


to Even 
which bore no resemblance in its 
city to that which be- 
The 
which might have been the Mayor’s are 
To him chiefly 
the scope and the many good 


tract 


benefits to the 


came binding last week. honors 


clearly Mr. McAneny’s. 
are due 
bargains for the city of these contracts, 
which involve the staggering sum of 
$325,000,000, The city may well be proud 
of its achievement, carried through with- 
out even the suspicion on the part ol 
any sane citizen that any public official 


has personally profited or sought to 


profit thereby. 
rhe 
the 


Indiana Legislature has passed 


and Governor signed the proposed 


press-muzzliing law. As originally drawn, 


it made a crime of printing anything 


in a newspaper that might expose a 


man to ridicule or contempt in. order 


to influence others to vote against him 


or to win support for or oppose any 


measure at a primary, election, or con- 





» legislators are in the habit of con- 
There 
this since the days of the King of 


has been nothing quite 


vhom it was explained that a 


words that 
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vention, or in the Legisisture. As final- | ts well known, it is one of the two 
ly passed, it Is modified by the use of| States, South Carolina being the other 
the word “falsely’—one must not false-| one, in which the negroes outnumber 
the whites. In Mississippi the propor- 
tion is 56.2 per cent. colored and 43.8 


ly hold up a legislator or a statesman | 


to ridicule. “The effect,” says the In- 


dianapolis News, “will inevitably be to) per cent. white, as against 58.5 and 41.3 


expose every newspaper in the State to per cent. in 1900, showing a substan- 


the wrath of crooks with a grievance 


The News adds that, as 


tial white gain. There are few, if any, 
States 
native-born population, 


against it.” in the Union with so large a 
only 0.5 per 


cent. of the whites being foreign-born 


many prosecuting attorneys are crea- 
tures of political gangs, it will not be 
dificult for offending politicians to find| and but 1.1 per cent. having foreign 
agents to proceed against that portion 


of 


parentage. Out of a total citizenship 
of 1,797,114, only 207,311 people reside 
in Mississippi's cities; all the rest lead 
Two-family 
tenements are little known, for there 
are 376,420 dwellings and but 384,724 
families. Despite the fact that, except 
Texas, Mississippi produces more cot- 
ton than any other State, and still has 
were working against the Public Utili-|a soil of rarest fertility in some por- 
bill. “Except for that publicity|tions, few emigrants are lured from 
which it is now sought to destroy, the| other States, for 87.5 per cent. of its 
sleek gentlemen who fill the Indianap- | 
olis hotels while the Legislature is in| 
session would run away with the State 
House.” Such legislation ought to meet 
with the general contempt and prompt 
repeal which marked the course of Gov. | 


the press that has incurred their 


wrath. Indiana, of course, has its libel 


laws, both civil and criminal, so that! the rural life. houses or 


no additional statutes were necessary. 
Had the new law been in existence re- 
cently, the News declares, it would have 
been a crime to call public attention to! 
of certain groups who 


the activities 


ties 


citizens were born within its boundar- 
ilies. Altogether, in many of its aspects 
Mississippi is one of the most interest- 
ing of our purely agricultural common- 
wealths; it is at least free from all 
those questions that arise out of over- 
Pennypacker’s muzzling bill in Pennsyl- | crowded cities and a teeming popula- 
vania. ‘tion large in proportion to the total 
| acreage. But it is in many respects one 


lof th kw u " 
A settlement of the protracted labor | the most backward of our States 


war in the West Virginia coal fields is 
imminent, if it has not actually been 
attained. Credit for the restoration of 
peace is due in large measure to Gov. 
Hatfield, who has made use of the ex- 
ceptional powers conferred on him 
through the proclamation of martial law 
under his predecessor. We are still of 
the opinion that the trial of civilians by They do not object 
military court is a vicious practice. But | chiefly to the squabbles between rival 
finding the situation as Gov. Glasscock | editors, though these are unseemly 
had left it, Gov. Hatfield has used his | enough, but to the practice of sensation- 
authority as commander-in-chief of the al journalism in its worst forms. Filth 
State forces in a spirit of clemency and | is poured into Denver homes by some of 
has thereby succeeded in appeasing the | these sheets. They seize upon every 
feeling of bitterness engendered in the| scandal and story of vice and spread 
course of what has at times approached | the whole forth in startling and exag- 
the condition of civil war. The same) gerated reports. The thing has gone so 
energy and judgment displayed at the) far that a League has been formed to 
beginning of the conflict might have) combat this public evil. The intention 
averted violence and the necessity Of| is to keep up a rain of protests against 
martial law. | the publication of all the revolting de- 
tails of crime, and by combined action 
to bring the truth home to yellow edi- 
tors that their course is not only offen- 
sive to the public sentiment of their city, 








A Protective League” has 
just been formed in Denver, and what 
does the reader think is its object? To 
protect the city against disease or 
crime? No; against vicious journalism. 
Increasing numbers of citizens have be- 
come disgusted with the course of the 


“Citizens’ 


Denver newspapers. 





The final census bulletin concerning 
Mississippi brings out a number of in-| 
teresting facts about its population. As! 
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but will surely lead to the withdrawal 
of public support. 





A piece of genuine protection is sought 
from the tariff-makers by persons inter- 
ested in saving certain birds from fur- 
ther destruction. The proposal is to 
amend Schedule N by prohibiting the 
importation of the plumage of wild 
birds, except for scientific purposes. A 
precedent for this action is found in the 
present tariff act, which prohibits the 
importation of the eggs of game birds. 
In behalf of the amendment, it is urged 
that bird slaughter is greater than ever 
before, so that in another decade a doz- 
en of the most beautiful species will be 
exterminated, unless the war upon them 
is checked. The United States is the 
largest market for wild-bird plumage, 
and the closing of our ports to this 
trade would probably be followed by 
similar action in London and Berlin. 
Australia has already led the way. The 
prohibition would arouse little opposi- 
tion either from women wearers of such 
plumage or from milliners, since ostrich 
plumes and fancy feathers of domesti- 
cated fowls will be available, to say 
nothing of what the art and ingenuity 
of the milliners may devise. 





The recent English bye-election in 
South Westmoreland is noteworthy for 
the fact that the successful Conserva- 
tive candidate was an avowed free-trad- 
er. As commander of a Territorial bat- 
talion in the constituency for fifteen 
years, Col. Weston was well known and 
popular, and his party turned to him to 
save the seat. He had never made any 
concealment of his free-trade views. 
These, in fact, had been so pronounced 
as to keep him out of sympathy with 
the recent Unionist management, and to 
prevent his taking any active share in 
county politics. Moreover, Col. Weston 
was not even rabid on the subject of 
Lloyd George and the Insurance act; 
and, to add to the wonder of his candi- 
dacy, was not fiercely against Home 
Rule for Ireland. His words were: “If 
Ulster can be brought to see that some 
compromise is fair and reasonable, I 
should welcome it.” 
he thus was on two main points of Con- 
servative doctrine, Col. Weston was 
elected by a majority some 200 greater 
than the 308 by which the Unionists 
won in 1910. What this “proves” would 


Yet heterodox as 
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puzzle the Scotchman who asked what 


“Paradise Lost” proved. It will, how- 
ever, undoubtedly have the effect of 
cheering the free-trade Unionists, and 
stiffening them in their determination 
to throw over as soon as possible the 
protectionist policy which Joseph Cham- 
berlain, with disastrous consequences, 


imposed upon their party. 


The make-up of the new French Cab- 
inet, so far as its principal members ar: 
concerned, would at first sight promis: 
a continuance of M. Briand’s policies 
The new Premier, M. Louis Barthou, 
and his associates in the important Min 
istries of War and Marine, together! 
taken 
Never- 


with two minor positions, are 
over from the Briand Cabinet. 


theless, there has come a change over 


the aspect of French politics. The mere | 


fact that the “strong man” Briand 
should have been driven from offic 
within less than a month is signifi- 
cant. His successor is not a “strong 
man.” M. Barthou is an old wheel. 
horse of the Radical party. He was Min 
ister of Public Works and Minister of 
the Interior during the crucial years of! 
the Dreyfus affair, 1894-98. From 196 
to 1909 he was Minister of Public Work 
and of Justice in the same Cabinets with, 
or under the presidency of, Clemenceau 
and Briand. Ue held the portfolio of 
Justice in the late Cabinet. From his 


ic } 
ittle is to be 


former affiliations is gath 
ered as to whether he is a Clemenceau 
man or a Briand-Poincaré man. Proba 
bly he has been chosen to tide over 

crisis. He is said to be in favor of thr 
three years’ military law; but so is 
every prominent politician at the pres- 
ent moment outside the Socialist ranks 
On the subject of proportional represen- 


tation he is apparently a moderate. 


The bases of peace, as submitted by 


the Powers to the Balkan allies, ex- 


clude the demand for a money in-| 


demnity to be paid by Turkey, fix the 
new frontier along a line from Midia 
on the Black Sea to the Gulf of Enos on 
the A®gean, and concede Adrianople to 
the allies. If the suggestions put for- 
ward by the Powers should be adopted 
by both sides, the allies will at first 
sight have gained nothing by the re 
sumption of hostilities. That Turkey 
would lose al] her territory west of the 









’ 


line along which the decisive battle of 


Lule-Burgas-Bunarhissar was fought has 


been a foregone conclusion 


As tor 
Adrianople, the Powers long ago formal- 
ly advised the Turkish Governmen 
consent to the surrender of the f 

The probabilities are that, in return fo! 
Adrianople, Bulgaria would even now 
onsent to dispense with an indemnity 


and surrender her claims to the penin 


ula of Gallipoli, with the virtual yn- 

ol of the Dardanelles. But if the bar 

gain is to be pushed through, the Pow- 

ers must bring Turkey to reason befor: 

warm weather sets in and the Bulga 
ian artillery, now largely impri 
the quagmires around Tchatalja, 

e more be brought into operatio \ 


attle In front of the Tchatalja lin 
n Gallipoli, may come any day to rer 
7 


der the work of the mediating Powers 


labor wasted. 


The murderer of the King of the He! 
lenes has as yet given no motive for his 
act. But whether the assassin of kings 
and presidents asserts a motive or not, 
in the end it is pretty sure to turn out 
that mental aberration is the impelling 
cause, As the list of assassinations in- 
reases it is more and more evident that 
he madman’'s bullet is one of the risks 
fa “trade,” and is not to be conn d 
vith the personality of the royal victim, 


+ } 


That is one of the handicaps und 

vhich the constitutional monarcn la 
ors; he takes the physical responsibili- 
ties of royalty without the reality of 
ower. During the fifty years of King 
George's reign, Greece has passed 
through many tribulations, but her way 
has been that of progress. The boun- 
daries of the kingdom have been extend- 
ed until to-day the Greater Hellas of the 
isionaries has almost been attained 
with the conquest of Epirus, Hellenistic 
Macedonia, Crete, and other islands of 
the A&gean. The sovereign under whom 
the Greek national aspirations have been 
so fully realized met his death on the 
scene of the most notable victory won 
by his people. Without exaggerating the 
merits of the dead King, we may find 
fresh meaning to Fitz-Greene Halleck’s 
well-worn lines, dedicated to another 
Greek leader: 

But to the hero, when his 

Has won the battle for the fr 

Thy voice sound. like a prop! 

And in its hollow tones ars 

The thanks of millions yet to ! 
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NOT LEAVING CHINA HELPLESS. 


There is a certain force in the crit- 
icism of the manner in which President 
Wilson announced that this Govern- 
ment would no longer give its backing 
to the six-Power loan to China. The 
Secretary of State was away and the 
matter was taken out of the hands of 
the Acting Secretary. Of course, all 
Presidents reserve the right to decide 
important questions of foreign policy, 
but they usually consult the officials of 
the State Department with due courtesy. 
That President Wilson did not do this 
in the case of Huntington Wilson gave 
the latter a technical grievance, and jus- 
tified him in peremptorily resigning if 
he so wished, jut it did not entitle 
him to lecture the President on the folly 
of the plans of the Administration. In 
thus translating his hurt into impu- 
dence, the Acting Secretary mad2 the 
grave diplomatic blunder of over-play- 
ing his hand and needlessly putting him- 
self in the wrong. The President's curt 
acceptance of his resignation naturally 
followed, and evened up matters on the 
score of official etiquette. 

From Washington come reports of a 
kind of subdued complaint on the part 
of foreign representatives there, because 
they were not informed in advance of 
our Government's change of policy in 
the China affair. It is said that we were 
in a quasi-partnership with five other 
Powers, and should not have withdrawn 
without notice to the members of the 
firm. But the thing was no great se- 
cret. It was known for some days that 
the President's announcement would be 
what it proved to be. The diplomatists 
in Washington could not have been ig- 
norant of what was virtually common 
knowledge. And we are much mistaken 
if the banking houses here or abroad in- 
terested In the Chinese loan were in any 
doubt what the President's decision 
would be. jerlin telegrams spoke ot 
the news as causing surprise there, but 
the London comments implied that a 
confused and rather hopeless situation, 
in regard to the six-Power loan, had 
been cleared up by Wilson's action, 

All these criticisms relate to the form, 
not the substance. It may be that there 
was a brusque directness about it which 
did not, in the absence of Secretary Bry- 


an, study the diplomatic convenances, 


but that Is not very serious. There are, 
however, weightler things alleged. It} 
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is said that it is all very fine to take our 
Government out of the six-Power loan, 
but what is to become of China? She 
needs a great deal of money to meet her 
financial obligations and to reorganize 
her affairs under the new régime, as 
well as to undertake internal improve- 
ments, and where is she now to get it? 
The implication is that the new Amerti- 
can policy somehow leaves China help- 
less. We talk about our desire to assist 
the struggling young Chinese Republic, 
yet we proceed to deprive it of the loans 
without which it cannot get upon its 
feet. 

For this view we are convinced that 
there is no substantial warrant. In the 
first place, it would require some hardi- 
hood to assert that the six-Power project 
had been so glittering a success that any 
interference with it would be an out- 
rage. How long it had dragged out its 
weary and inconclusive negotiations, we 
cannot say exactly, but certainly for! 
many months. Always the transaction 
was on the point of being definitely clos- 
ed, and always some new difficulty was 
arising to defer it. We do not say that) 
there was an attempt to drive a hard} 
bargain with China.- The rate at which 
the money was to be supplied does not | 
seem unreasonable, while it was pro- 
posed to take future loans at the mar- 
ket price of Chinese bonds at the time, 
so that China would have the advantage 
of any improvement in her credit. But 
it is not denied that the Chinese Gov- 
ernment found much to object to in the 
proposal. The plan had throughout the 
appearance, not of something which 
China was seeking, but of something 
pressed upon her as a disagreeable ne-| 
cessity. There was a frankly avowed 
intention to make a certain degree of 
financial “control” go with the loan. The 
latter was to be secured by the salt tax, 
to the continuance of which, as Dr. Morri- 
son pointed out inthe Pall Mall Gazette, 
the Chinese reformers were strongly op- | 
posed. Then it was impossible to ex- 
clude the political implications of the 
six-Power loan, After Russia and Japan, | 
both borrowing nations, had insisted 
upon being taken into the arrangement, | 
there could not be any doubt on this | 
point. That was another thing which of. | 
fended Chinese sensibilities. So that it| 
is not a little absurd to represent Presi-| 
dent Wilson as dashing from China’s | 
lips a cup which she was eager to drain. | 


| Definite word has not yet come from 


Peking, but we shall be much surprised 
if it does not speak of a sense of relief 
there. 

If the six-Power scheme is now aban- 
doned, as it probably will be, there is 
no reason to doubt that China can float 
loans by other arrangements. She made 
a successful beginning last year. A con- 
tract for $50,000,000 was made with a 
London house, and $25,000,000 in Chi- 
nese bonds were actually issued. That 
method of obtaining money was not 
continued, mainly, it is conceded, be- 
cause Government pressure of one kind 
and another was exerted against it. But 
if the alternative plan urged upon China 
is dropped, and if the new Republic 
gives proof of stability, it is hardly to 
be doubted that loans can be had from 
bankers without a direct sanction by 
any Government. It has been done be- 
fore and can be done again. And the 
objectors should not overlook those sen- 
tences in President Wilson’s statement 
which look to facilitating American 


| banking operations in China and else- 
|where, by methods less perilous and 


less under suspicion than those now giv- 
en up. 


THE NEW SECRETARY ON THE ARMY 


The first utterances of a new Secre- 
tary of War are naturally scanned with 
eagerness as a guide to the policy of the 
Administration. As a whole, we think 
that Mr. Garrison’s position will please 
neither the big-army men nor those who 
would have the War Department devote 
itself to other things than the creation 
of a military spirit in the land. Brief- 
ly, his position may be summed up 
thus: He does not recommend any in- 
crease in the standing army; but he 
urges a steady development of the Na- 
tional Guard through better instruction, 
the establishment of a regular-army re- 
serve, and the creation of the machin- 
ery by which volunteers may readily be 
raised in time of emergency. 

All of this, he admits, is but his has- 
tily thrown-together thought, and we 
need not take this declaration too seri- 
ously, After he has found himself in his 
office and has begun to form his own 
opinions, rather than to take the color 
of those in his immediate entourage, he 
may look more deeply and soberly into 
the questions confronting him. At pres- 
ent he is much impressed by the lack of 
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preparedness of the country for a great 
struggle. Later on he will see that if 
the hundreds of millions spent upon our 
seacoast defences have not been wasted, 
we have a superb system of fortifica- 
tions, now reinforced by a strong navy. 
Both of these are ample for the defence 
of our coast and harbors. If, however, Mr. 
Garrison means that the country is not 
prepared in the sense that Germany and 
France and Russia are prepared, he is 
correct. Moreover, this country would 
never be willing to be prepared in that 
sense; it is a realization perhaps of this 
that makes him turn to the idea of a 
better National Guard, a reserve, and a 
citizen yeomanry in readiness for the 
call to arms as volunteers. 

His plans, he is careful to add, can 
be achieved without additional cost, or 
with so little as to be negligible. But 
he cannot avoid adopting somewhat the 
language of the extreme militarist, and 
saying: “Nothing could be more insen- 
sate than to refuse to prepare for an 
emergency because we don’t foresee its 
coming.” Upon that theory, any expen- 
diture or sacrifice, any tax-burden, is 
justified abroad to-day. 

However, the Secretary, despite his 
somewhat bellicose language, looks to a 
citizen soldiery rather than to profes- 
sionals. His present professional advis- 
ers will tell him that this is all wrong. 
Gens. Wood and Bliss have been preach- 
ing 250,000 men and officers as the mini- 
mum for the standing force. Taking up, 
however, his plan for better instruction 
for the militia, Mr. Garrison will need 
to spend many an hour in study of it. 
There is grave question how far the 
closer association of the regulars and 
the militia bas improved the latter. The 
militia complains with much truth that 
in the past ten years it has been a school 
of instruction for regular officers, who 
have profited at its expense; that the 
big joint mancuvres have had their 
chief use in informing the regular gen- 
erals and staff how not to feed and 
march and overwork the citizens who 
leave their offices every year to ma- 
neuvre in the open. Mr. Garrison will, 
we believe, find that the militia cannot 
be made the reserve he hopes without 
more and more destroying its useful- 
ness as State troops. On the one hand, 
he will find, if they talk frankly to him, 
some army officers who go so far as to 
say that the regulars are “fast approx!i- 
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| mating the standards of the militia” as 


a result of present conditions; on the 
other, he will find a newspaper like the 
Boston Herald soberly explaining the 
excellent appearance in Washington of 
the First Massachusetts Regiment of 
Coast Artillery, on the ground that it 
has but once been brought into contact 
with regulars in joint mancuvres! 

As for the seven-year enlistment term 
just introduced by Congress, Mr. Gar- 
rison is enthusiastically for it; so may 
anybody safely be now, but no one will 
know for five years at least whether 
this law, which makes a man serve four 
years with troops and be for three years 
on call in reserve, in return for small 
payments, is actually workable. Wheth- 
er the men in civil life can be kept 
track of remains to be seen. And there 
is much else for Mr. Garrison to consid- 
er. No department at Washington of- 
fers a better opportunity for executive 
and administrative success. Let him 
first think for himself, break up the War 
Department cliques, curb the General 
Staff, muzzle the generals who would 
arm every adult, drive politics out of 
the army, and save the millions upon 
millions squandered by inefficient and 
unbusinesslike methods, and he wili re- 
flect great honor on himself and the Ad- 
ministration. More than that, he will 
in this way do more towards really cre- 
ating an efficient army and strengthen- 
ing our defensive power than by spend- 
ing months upon months in experiment- 


ing with militia or reserves. 


HOW RAPIDLY WE CHANGE. 

Woman having been driven from her 
historic sphere, the home, by the ‘level- 
opments of modern industry, she has 
gone in for—well, everything that the 
modern woman is going in for. This is 
perhaps the most familiar assertion in 
the text-book of militant feminism, It 
is a formula which seems on the face of 
the facts so true that one rarely stops 
to consider just how true it is. We know 
by simple observation that the domestic 
occupations of woman are taken away 
from her by the factory baker, the fac- 
tory clothier, and the factory laundry 
We know by simple observation that wo- 
men are crowding into the factories, the 
business offices, and the professions. 
Consequently, when the ardent femin- 
ist demands whether man, having forced 
woman out of the home by his many in- 
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' verttions, will venture to deny her the 
rights which go with her new functions 
in society, the fair-minded reply seems 
obvious. 

But a doubt arises, Why, after such a 
stupendous change, should the world be 
so very much like what it was before the 
home was destroyed? There are notable 
differences, too, no doubt. The attitude 
of the sexes towards each other is not 
what it was a generation ago. This 
and other differences assume impor- 
tance when the question of woman's 
position is under debate, But when one 
is not debating, but merely living, the 
sense of change is not so apparent. The 


bound up w ith 


family is so intimately 
civilization, that the destruction of the 
home must inevitably bring a new world 
into existence. We look about us and 
find that in the great essentials the 
world is still what it used to be. There 
are movements, agitations, propagandas, 
reforms, readjustments; but life itself 
is still entirely recognizable for what it 
was. What can be the explanation? 
One explanation may be built up after 
a few minutes’ study of the statistics of 
industry in the United States Census. 
Before consulting the Government's fig- 
ures, the reader might well pause and 
ask himself the simple question, How 
inany more women are there in indus- 
try to-day than there were twenty years 
ago? If in New York, he will think of 
Broadway during the rush hour, of the 
armies of women workers who have of 
late years been waging the most pic- 
turesque of our labor wars, and he will 
probably say, “Oh, I don’t know. Three 
times as many. Five times as many.” If 
he should be warned against the very 
simple error of counting actual in- 
crease in numbers without allowing for 
the increase in population, he will modi- 
fy his estimate, but still maintain that 
the growth of wage-earning women has 
been enormous. He may now glance at 
the Census figures. In 1880 the nur 
of women of sixteen years and above 
engaged in gainful occupations was 16 
per cent. of all women in that age class. 
In 1890 the ratio had risen to 19 per 
cent. In 1900, the last year for which 
complete figures are available, the ratio 
was 20.6 per cent. We do know that 
between 1899 and 1909 “most of the 
individual States show comparatively 
little change in the proportion of wo- 
men.” This applies to women in the 
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But we 


manufacturing industries only. 


fairly safe in assuming that, for all 


wage-earners, the professions, 
trades—the rate of increase dur- 

e last ten years has not been very 
greater than as between 1590 
‘ s plain, therefore, 

‘ ist twenty years ol 
ry ! in the social 

‘ oman, the exodus from the 
é ops has been much small 

re likely to assume, The 

proj ionate number of self-supporting 
1 during these twenty years has 
t d five-fold nor three-fold. It 
ot even doubled. It has not in 
t 0 p ( Roughly speak 

I has been about 20 per 

Wi t nty years ago five wo 
ige of sixteen were work 

pay, to-day there are six. It is 

1 negligible change. But 

ution, if we consider 

years means at the present 
ilization Deduct from this 
lf-supporting women all 

een th ize of sixteen and 

rag ma £ age tor women, 
evil effects of our industrial dé 

e business of home 

ef r decreased. In 1890 

! ni Oo ried omen who ere 
nt 3 4.6 per cent ol 

ried 0 n in the country. 

the ratio was 5.6; again the in 
me ible, but again it does 


onfident predictions regard- 


ly extinction of the home. 
O1 important reservation must be 
While the increase in the propor- 
of omen wage-earners, strictly 
king, has been inconsiderable dur- 
the ist twenty years, the increase 
omen in the professions and in cler- 
ind mercantile pursuits has been 
far greater. But here evidently it ts not 


tory that has forced women to 

» outside the hom To a large extent 
y are now performing paid services 
formerly they performed no ser 

‘ all In other words, women in 
1 and professional classes ar 
recruited from the comparative 

ired families. They come from 

es of higher than the averag: 
ition It is in this comparatively 
though important, middle class 

at the change in the economic status 


of woman has been most noticeable. And 
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of the distorted regarding 


the change in the status of womanhood 


impression 


as a whole. Because they come from 


the class with the facilities and quali- 
fications for self-expression, it is their 
needs that find utterance in 


and 


They aim to speak for the self-support- 


views and 


the press in public movements. 


ing women of the nation, but it is in- 
evitable that they should picture condi- 
ions with which they themselves are fa- 
miliar, 

s there is nothing blameworthy. 


Perhaps the thing is inevitable. But at 


the same time it is well to remember 
that among the farmers, the workers, 
and the small traders of the nation the 
home is not dissolving. 

ENGLAND'S AERIAL DEFENCE. 

The trepidation which fills all Eng- 
land whenever it hears the news of an- 
other extended voyage by a German 
dirigible, has led to the promulgation 


by the British Home Office of an order 


regulating the use of the air above the 


“tight little isle,’ and prescribing the 


behavior of each and every airship af- 


it finds English territory a mile or 
Never shall 


that a Lib 


ter 


beneath its keel. it be 


S80 


truthfully said by any Tory 


eral Government was remiss in protect- 


ing Albion’s shores. Hence the appear- 


ance of this order just after the news 


that mysterious lights, presumably 


from a Zeppelin, have been seen over 


Manchester, London, and-~ other cities. 


Primarily, be it noted, there are certain 
proscribed areas over which no airship 
fly, 
val aircraft may pass over any portion 


of the United 


may and no foreign military or na- 


Kingdom and its terri- 


in that fact, too, we find an explanation 


torial waters “except on the express in-,| 


vitation, or with the express permission 
of 
When such an invitation 


previously obtained, his Majesty's 
Government.” 
has been extended, there will be special 
rules of conduct laid down for each case. 


As for the proscribed areas, of which 


there is a long list, no one shall bring 
an airship to earth or water within 
three geographical miles of any one of 


them. Thus, if you should by some acci- 


dent land 2% geographical miles from 
Cromarty Ness, Allhallow’s Church, 
Spike Island, Thurso Town, or Haul- 
bowline Dockyard, six months in jail 


(unless shortened by a hunger strike) 
or a fine of $10,000 will stare you in’ 





the face. That this will tend for accu- 
racy in landing goes without saying; we 
are sure that an air pilot will soon learn 
to gauge distances so that when flying 
at forty miles an hour he can tell toa 
rod just when he is three geographical 
miles from Teapot Hard, Barking Creek 
Mouth, Grain Martello Tower, or Chat- 
tenden Loch Long 
ever, present its difficulties, for only so 


Farm. will, how- 
much of it as lies north of a line drawn 
due east from Knap Point (it is well to 
reduce speed to forty miles while draw- 
ing the line) is prohibited. lainly, 
here it will be as dangerous for a pilot 
not to watch his compass as it is neces- 
sary for a ship captain to beware of col- 
or-blindness in approaching the Black or 
the Red Sea. But there 


areas that are unrestricted, and for such 


are certain 
of our readers as are going abroad with 
their aeroplanes this summer, we hasten 
to print them. They are: 

From Fraserburgh to the Ythan River. 
Island to Newbiggin. 

to Holkham 


From Holy 
From Sutton (Lincolnshire) 
(Norfolk). 

From Stansgate Abbey on the Blackwater 
Burnham-on-Crouch. 

to 


Eastbourne. 


to 
From Margate Walmer. 
to 


to 


From Rye 


From Hove Bognor. 


From Bridport to Dawlish. 


If this list is pasted on the dashboard 
in front of the pilot, next to the barom- 
eter and speedometer, it will simplify 
his task. But travellers by way of the 
air must bear other things in mind. To 
prevent any mere haphazard and casual 
wandering into British air—as our idle 
rich sometimes start for Central Park 
and then decide to invade New Jersey 
or make an afternoon call in Philadel- 
phia—it is prescribed that before com- 
mencing any voyage to the United King- 
dom the person in charge of an airship 
shall report to a duly authorized Brit- 
ish consular office in the country from 
which the voyage is to be undertaken. 
Not for forty-eight 
shall the voyager fly into England; and 
when he 


hours thereafter 


appears before the consular 


officer he shall state accurately in tripli- 
cate the answers to these questions: 


(1.) Name and registered number (if any) 
of airship 

(2.) Type of airship. 

(3.) Name, nationality, and place of resi- 
dence of the owner, of the person in charge, 
and of member of the crew, and 
name, profession, nationality, and place of 
residence of every passenger (if any). 

(4.) Nature of cargo, if any. 

(5.) Approximate time of departure. 


every 
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(6.) Place of departure. 

(7.) The intended landing place in the 
United Kingdom (which must be within 
one of the prescribed landing areas). 

8.) Proposed destination. 

(9.) Object of voyage. 

That no triflers need apply is apparent 
from the fact that a later change of in- 
tention, or addition of any cargo or un- 
recorded passenger, is forbidden. 
Moreover, when the airship reaches 
England one cannot make use of a copy 
of this clearance paper, but must 
promptly report these few facts as soon 
as one lands at, let us say, 34% geo- 
graphical miles from the proscribed 
area which centres at Barrow-in-Fur 
ness Town Hall: 

Name and registered number (if any) of 
aircraft. 

Description of aircraft, type, horsepower 
of engines, capacity of envelope, date of 
envelope and engines, number of crew, num- 
ber of passengers, nature of cargo, includ- 
ing personal baggage and goods of every 
description carried, quantity of petrol or 
other liquid fuel on board, capacity of fuel 
tanks; name and nationality and place of 
residence of owner; name and nationality 
and place of residence of person in charge; 
name and nationality and place of resi 
dence of crew; name, profession, nationali- 
ity, and place of residence of passengers (if 
uy); place of departure; proposed desti- 
nation and route; object of voyage; dura- 


tion of voyage; number of pilot's certificate 

Of course, no photographic or wireless 
apparatus, basket of homing pigeons, 
or explosives may be carried, and no 
aircraft may quit England, even if a 
forty-five-mile gale be blowing, until it 
has descended and landed the author- 
ized Government officer who must sail 
on every airship after its first arrival 
in England as long as it hovers over the 
kingdom (fee at first landing, $15 for 
airships, $5 for aeroplanes). If any of 
these terms cannot be complied with 
because of stress of weather, the air- 
ship, even if blown 500 miles to 
sea, must return promptly (with or 
without petrol, or other liquid fuel) 
and report at once by telegram to the 
British Home Office. Even a British 
airship must give eighteen hours’ no 
tice before flying home, and nobody who 
travels by air is allowed to stay abroad 
more than thirty days without bringing 
down upon him all the powers of the 
Government. As for the control of the 
traffic, this is vested in army and navy 
officers When an airship takes the 
wrong course, the nearest fort is to fire 
three shots at ten-second intervals by 
day, and by night projectiles showing 


red stars or lights. If then an aero 


plane is unable to land immediately, the | 
operator must leave his wheel and en- 
gine and wave a red triangular flag 
with two black balls superimposed ver- 
tically—this even though one may be 
flying sixty miles an hour 6,000 feet 
above the land. By night you must 
wave a white light, like a rear-end brake- 
man, at the same time extinguishing 
the side lights which every aircraft car 
ries (including port-hole lights). Alto 
gether, we are more than ever sure, af 
ter seeing these regulations, that Brit- 
ons never, never, shall be slaves For 
no foreigner yet heard of would be 
brave enough to run the gantlet of 


these regulations. 


THE MEMORY OF LIVINGSTONE 

Commemoration in this country and 
in England of the centenary of David 
Livingstone’s birth has many aspects, 
but its central significance is easily 
seen. Though Livingstone was a won- 
derful explorer, there have been others 
almost his equals in that respect whose 
centenary no one has thought of observ- 
ing. Attempts have been made to show 
that his achievements were over-esti- 
mated, but the sober judgment of the 
competent is that he did more thafi any 
other to make over the map of Africa, 
first giving the world an approximatel) 
correct idea of the interior of that Con- 
tinent, with its plateaus, river-systems, 
and lakes. Yet it is not merely as a 
traveller and geographer that his name 
is cherished. Nor did his labors as a 
missionary, pure and simple, bulk so 
large as to entitle him to this world- 
wide recognition, forty years after his 
death. In that special form of activity, 
many have surpassed him. 

What makes his fame so singular and 
secure is the exalted character and the 
deep humanity in which his varied qual- 
ities were united. He had strong scien- 
tific interests, but they were subordinat- 
ed to his love of human beings, even 
when lowest in the scale. The enthusi- 
asm and daring of a pioneer were his, 
yet he always thought of himself as pri- 
marily an agent of religion and civiliza- 
tion. Over that “open sore” of the 
world—the slave-trade in Africa—his 
heart bled; and he early took a vow, as 
solemn as I.incoln’s against American 
slavery, to do all in his power to bring 
it to an end. This was the aspect of him 
as a man with the broadest human sym- 
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pathies, to whom the misery of even de- 
graded and forgotten men and women 
appealed irresistibly, that most power- 
fully caught and longest held the imag- 
ination of the civilized world. The rest 
might fade or be overlooked, but David 
Livingstone who carried the wretched 
millions of Africa in his heart was 
bound to endure in the memory of man 
kind. 

In his own narratives and letters, and 
in what has been written by others 
about his methods, the outstanding fact 
is the law of kindness that was always 
on his lips and that consistently ruled 
him in all his intercourse with the na- 
tives His trust in his fellow-men was 
almost as implicit as in the Eternal 
Goodness It never entered his mind 
that he must “impress the Oriental 
imagination, in our proud but fal- 
lacious modern phrase, by acts of brute 
force. Not for him were the arms and 
violence and terrorism which have un- 
happily marked too many African ex- 
ploring parties. With only a handful of 
attendants, he crossed the va stretches 
of the interior, lost himself in the jun 
gle, lay fever-stricken by the shores of 
lakes and the banks of rivers, never 
doubting that the simple good faith in 
which he confided himself to the na 
tives would be his sufficient shield and 
buckler. He was justified by the re- 
sult; for the veneration in which he 
was held throughout his travels, and 
the devotion of his African followers to 
their “‘great master,’’ as they called him, 
were a tribute at once to his sagacity 
and his human kindness. Even when, 
as more than once happened, he had to 
witness terrible atrocities inflicted by 
the traders upon the groaning slave 
gangs, he restrained his hot impulse 
to pistol the murderous ruffians. The 
weapons of his warfare were spiritual. 
Hence came his moral grandeur, and the 
extraordinary testimony which his life 
bore to moral forces. , 

Americans of a generation back got 
their most vivid knowledge of Living- 
stone through Henry M. Stanley. The 
remarkable influence which Livingstone 
exerted upon Stanley, in the time they 
were together, has not often been noted, 
although the latter freely confessed it 
But the fact is that Stanley was there- 
after a changed man. He had been sim- 
ply a keen and somewhat jaunty news 
paper correspondent, ready to face hard- 
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ship and go anywhere in order to get a! 
sensational bit of news. But it seemed 
as if virtue went out of Livingstone to 
Stanley; for thereafter he entered upon 
the phase of his life which, with all its 
unhappy mistakes, brought out his great 
qualities and won him his place on the 
list of African explorers. It all dated 


from that historic meeting in Ujiji. 


GERMAN BOOKS ON AMERICA, 


A conversation which took place in 
the editorial rooms of the Gartenlaube 
some two years ago has given rise to a 
very practical litthe book by Kurt Aram, 
“Mit hundert 
(Berlin: F. Fontane & Co.). The ques- 
tion had come up how a German with- 


i 


Mark nach Amerika 


out means would fare in America to-day. 
The author volunteered to try the ex- 
periment. The Gartenlaube furnished a 
steerage ticket and the obligatory twen- 
dollars (one hundred marks), 
and the playwright and novelist, Kurt 
Aram, started on his mission. The let- 
ters in which he reported his progress 
to the Gartenlaube form the bulk of the 
book. When the experiment was con- 
cluded he had seen the country from 
the angle of the usual visitor, but on 
surveying the books on America when 
he returned to Berlin, he decided upon 
a radical departure from the beaten 
track of impressions and interpreta- 
tions lie felt that he could serve a 
greater number of his countrymen by a 
simple record of his experiences as im- 
and he not only limited him- 
but preceded them by a 
catechism for emigrants and a synopsis 


ty-five 


migrant, 


self to these, 


of the American Constitution, 

“Fritz Miller,” as he called himself 
while playing his part, bas little to say 
that is new, but what he says makes a 
direct appeal to the foreigner. That no 
one who is not young, strong, and healthy 
should think of going to America to 
earn a living, that the country is prefer- 
and that those who in- 
a should by all 


able to the city, 
tend to remain in Amerk 
means become citizens, these and other 
prudent counsels cannot be too frequent- 
ly repeated His account of steerage 
conditions contains hints that might be 
heeded by the companies 
passengers. One Incident deserves men 


and the cabin 


tion. Among the ladies of the first cabin 
that had watched the sordid scenes on 
the steerage deck as one watches a 
menagerie, one threw down a pair of old 
gloves, and these not being noticed, sent 
after them an old stocking. A young 
Hungarian administered a well-merited 
rebuke by picking up these “gifts” and 
throwing them back at the “donor.” El- 
lis Island comes in for a good deal of 
sharp censure. The manners of a Ger- 
man “Unteroffizier” are called gentle in 


comparison with those of the immigrant 
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officials. That the author roused sus- 
picion by not being ready to state his 
profession, seems natural, but that he 
escaped annoyances and possible deport- 
ation by stating that he had one thou- 
sand dollars with him, and, being in a 
free country, could do as he pleased, is 
likely to be cited as proof that the dol- 
lar standard is the only one applied to 
men and things in America. His brief 
career as immigrant began in a furnish- 
ed room in Hoboken, but its chief scene 
was a saloon on West Street, where the 
new arrival made his first acquaintances 
and received tips on available jobs. He 
ran the gamut of “Frankfort” peddler 
in a pleasure resort, waiter in a res- 
taurant, porter in a German clubhouse, 
man-of-all-work in a  furnished-room 
house, and coachman; and by strict 
economy succeeded in making the two 
ends meet. When he left the last place 
with $23 in his pocket, he changed his 
linen, brushed up, and strolled along 
Broadway. Entering a restaurant, on 
the windows of which shone the magic 
words, “Wiirzburger Hofbriiu,” he neard 
a waiter call “Ein Sauerbraten und 
Kartoffelklésse’’"—and surrendered. He 
looked with dismay at his shabby cloth- 
ing and the traces of rude labor on his 
hands, and “Fritz Miiller, from Berlin, 
Germany, profession none,” rose from 
that dinner as Kurt Aram, playwright 
and novelist, or as Herr Hans Fischer, 
which is the author’s name in private 
life. 

The lectures which Dr. John Firman 
Coar delivered a year ago as representa- 
tive of the Germanistische Gesellschaft 
before German universities and other 
audiences, have appeared in print and 
take a place among the valuable contri- 
butions to German literature on Amer- 
ica. In his “Wollen und Kénnen in 
Amerika” (Berlin: Universitaéts-Buch- 
druckerei von Gustav Schade), he shows 
some of the ethical motives underlying 
the material manifestations of American 
life. Among other noteworthy passages 
is the one in which he dwells upon the 
essentially humanitarian spirit back of 
American undertakings which 
have been misinterpreted as expressions 
of national ambition. He proves that 
this spirit conforms with the ideal of 
humanity cherished by Klopstock, Herd- 
er, Lessing, Goethe, Schiller, and oth- 
er German thinkers towards the end of 
the eighteenth century. Dr. Coar calls 
the American people justly a new peo- 
ple, «1 e. one still In the making, in- 
stead of insisting, as most foreign writ- 
ers do, upon its being a young people. In 
this newness he finds the explanation of 
many traits of American life that strike 
one as crude and dismal. He does not 
attempt to ignore or excuse them, but 
calls attention to their causes, to con- 


some 


'ditions which foreign observers cannot 


readily grasp, even if they have lived in 
the country. A. von ENDE. 


THE WESTERN ECONOMIC SOCIETY. 
Cuicaco, March 18. 

Scientific Management was the subject 
of the Fifth Conference of the Society, 
held at Chicago on March 14 and 15. 
The attendance at each of the five ses- 
sions indicated an interest exceeding 
that which any previous programme of 
the Society had aroused. 

The opening paper of the conference, 
on “The Spirit and Social Significance 
of Scientific Management,” was present- 
‘ed by Mr. Morris L. Cooke, Director of 
Public Works of Philadelphia, a prom- 
inent exponent of the principles of man- 
agement which are associated with the 
name of Mr. Frederick W. Taylor. Mr. 
H. P. Kendall, manager of the Plimpton 
Press, admirably illustrated the differ- 
ence between scientific management and 
the mere introduction of unenlightened 
system into industrial methods. Mr. 
Sanford E. Thompson, speaking on 
“Time Study and Task Setting,” point- 
ed out the importance of minutely 
analyzing and timing the elementary 
motions of operatives at work, in order 
that, by study of the unit-times thus ob- 
served, rates of remuneration may be 
fixed and operations standardized and 
brought into efficient codrdination. Mr. 
Hollis Godfrey and Mr. Carl G. Barth— 
known as the inventor of the Barth 
slide-rules for the determination of ap- 
propriate machine-speeds—contributed 
accounts of the results of scientific man- 
agement in various industrial applica- 
tions. Mr. Amasa Walker, of Longmans, 
Green & Co., interestingly indicated the 
possibilities of the scientific distribution 
of goods, and by elaborating a scheme 
of specialization in selling and of “func- 
tional salesmanship,” carried the idea 
of scientific management over from in- 
dustry into commerce. Mr. Harrington 
Emerson’s theme was “Organization and 
Personnel.” 

The significance of scientific manage- 
ment for the laborer proved to be the 
topic about which the most active and 
most interesting discussion revolved. 
This was the topic assigned for the prin- 
cipal session of the Conference; and 
again at the concluding session Mr. 
Frank B. Gilbreth and Mr. Cooke, who 
spent a whole afternoon in answering 
questions, found the labor question dom- 
inant. On the side of the efficiency ex- 
perts Mr. C. B. Thompson had led the 
way to the labor question by showing 
how scientific management had laid a 
foundation for determining positively 
what is a fair day’s work. Mr. Hudson 
W. Reed attempted to indicate the many 
ways in which scientific management 
contributes to the advantage of the la- 
borer. But organized labor remained un- 
convinced. The principal spokesman of 
the unions, Mr. John P, Frey, editor of 
the International Moulders’ Journal, ex- 
‘pressed their contention that scientific 
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management tends to overdrive the | 


worker by speeding up and by bonuses, 
reduces him to the position of a semi- 
automatic attachment to a machine, 
denies him a due share of the increased 
earnings which result, and, above all, 
treats with him as an individual and 
thereby breaks down the collective bar- 
gaining upon which organized labor has 
fixed its hopes of ameliorating the con- 
ditions of work. It was to little purpose 
that Mr. Gilbreth, Mr. Cooke, Mr. Barth, 
and others affirmed their belief that 
scientific management was compatible 
with collective bargaining and held no 
menace for the laborer. The parties still 
failed to reach an understanding. The 
professional mind of the engineer seems 
not to grasp the policy of solidarity to 
which the trades unions are at present 
committed. In this respect, the cngi- 
neer shares the limitations of the typi- 
cal employer. The labor leaders, in 
their turn, seem hardly to appreciate 
the need of recognizing scientific man- 
agement as a movement too vital to be 
resisted, and therefore requiring com- 
promise and adjustment. For here, once 
more, is presented a problem of miti- 
gating the hardships of economic change 
such as came, for example, with the day 
of machine methods. Possibly, given 
time for reflection, such discussion as 
this Conference brought out will aid 
advisers, employers, and employed to 
recognize in scientific management a 
mutual benefit. JAMES A. FIELD. 


NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES. 

The other day while hunting for some- 
thing came upon this item in the 
General Repository of Cambridge, Mass., for 
July, 1813: 

Walter Scott.—The following statement is 
printed by desire of the publishers of the 
comparative sale of Rokeby and the Lady 
of the Lake. Sold of the Lady of the Lake 
in nearly four months (June 2 to Septem- 


else I 


ber 22, 1810)— 

EES ae £4,200 
YW, Ge Bea cece ccwcusccecccess 3,600 
8,000 £7,800 
Sold of Rokeby in 3 months (Jan. 14 to 
April 14, 1813)— 

rn en A i Me sc enseceewoasus *£6,048 
SM Ee Mi ckactecéscdsvarsces 3,500 
8,000 £9,548 


*Less 126 remaining. 


This demand is unexampled, and evinces the 
increasing popularity of this favorite poet. 

That is to say: the sale of 2,000 copies 
of the “Lady of the Lake” at, roughly, $10 
a copy, and of 6,000 copies at $3, so ex- 
hilarated the publishers that when they 
issued “Rokeby” they put out 3,000 copies 
at $10, and raised the price of the other 
5,000 59 cents a copy, so that 8,000 copies 
of “Rokeby” brought in nearly $10,000 more 
than the same number of copies of the 
“Lady of the Lake”! 

As a rule, poetry in England has sold at 
a price that was reasonable, even if not 
cheap. Dodsley’s three-volume “Miscel- 
lany” (1748) cost the purchaser only 9 shil- 


lings; Thomson's “Castle of Indolence,” that ' 


a 
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same year, was 3 shillings; the 
Village” (1770) was a 2-shilling quarto; 
Hayley’s “Triumphs of Temper” (1751), 
which ran through a dozen editious, was 
6 shillings; “Perdita,” Robinson's 
(1791), in a handsome octavo with a print of 
one of Sir Joshua’s portraits of her, and 
with a long list of subscribers, 
brought a guinea—but Mistress Robinsun 
was a beauty and an actress as well as a 
poetess, and her publication was virtually 
a “benefit.” In 1796, Cottle, who had bought 
the copyright of Southey’s “Joan of Arc,” 


“Poems” 


noble 


issued it in a quarto volume at a guinea, 
presumably with the idea of giving a pro- 
vincial press a high-sounding start; the 
two volumes of “Thalaba” (1801), however 
were priced at only 7 shillings a volum« 
The “Lyrical Ballads” sold for 5 shillings 
Landor’s “Gebir” for 2s. 6d., and Hayley’s 
“Triumph of Music,” a quarto by a poet 


of reputation, for 10s. 6d. Scott, therefore 


was doing a somewhat audacious and risky 
thing when he published the “Lay of th 
Last Minstrei” in January, 1805, at 25 shil- 
lings. Nevertheless, he sold that year 750 
quartos, as well as 1,500 octavos at 10s. 6d., 
and nearly 10,000 more before “Marmion” 
appeared. Success brought increase of bold- 
ness, and when “Marmion” came out in 
February, 1808, the publishers issued 2,000 


quartos at a guinea and a half In spite of 
this increase in price, the 2,000 quartos sold 
in less than a month, and were followed by 
3,000 octavos at 12 shillings, an in- 
crease in price. With the “Lady of the 
Lake” in 1810, Scott raised the price to two 


also 


guineas—and in spite of everything, not 
only sold unprecedented quantities of the 
new poem, but also 5,000 copies of “Mar- 
mion” and some 1,500 of the “Lay.” 


During these years of Scott's harvest, al- 


most no other volumes of poetry brought 
anything like such prices. The only ones I 
have found are Southey’s “Madoc” (1806) 
and Hodgson’s translation of Juvenal 


(1808), both in quarto at 2 guineas. On the 


other hand, Wordsworth’s two volumes in 
1807 cost 11 shillings, Crabbe’s “Poems” 
(1808) brought 8s. 6d., and Lamb’s “Speci- 


mens of the English Dramatic Poets” (1808) 


10s. 6d. 

Fortunately for buyers, Scott's outrageous 
prices for poetry failed to set a fashion 
Just for comparison, here are some prices 


random: At 4 shillings, 


Scotch Revie 


almost at 
“English Bards 
(1809),“Original Poems by Victor and Cazire” 
Browning’s “Strafford” (1837), Mrs. 
jrowning’s “‘Poems before Congress” (1860), 
and English editions of Longfellow’'s “Poems 
Ballads,” and “Voices of the Night” 
At 4s. 6d., “Christabel, Kubla Khan 
and Other Poems” (1816), Shelley’s “Cenci” 
(1820), and Arnold's Reveller” 
(1849). At 5 shillings, “Childe Harold, Canto 
III,” the “Corsair,” the “Siege of Corinth,” 
and “Mazeppa”; Tennyson's “Poems chiefly 


taken 


and wers” 


(1810), 


and 


(1843). 


“Strayed 


Lyrical” (1832), the “Princess” (1847), 
“Maud” (1855), and “Demeter” (1889); 
Bailey’s “Festus” (1839), Browning's “Dra- 
matic Idylls” (1879), “Ferishtah’s Fancies” 
(1884), and “Asolando” (1889), and Mrs 
Browning’s “Casa Guidi Windows” (1851). 
At 5s. 6d., the “Bride of Abydos” (1812) 


and Arnold’s “Poems” (1853). At 6 shillings, 
“Hours of Idleness” (1807), Tennyson's two 
volumes of 1842, “In Memoriam” (1850), 
“Enoch Arden” 
(1875); Browning's “Paracelsus” (1835), and 
the two volumes of “Men 





“Deserted 


(1864), and “Queen Mary” | 


and Women” ' 
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Mrs. Browning's two volumes of 
“Poems” (1844), and Arnold's 
on Etna” (1852). At 6s. 6d., Hunt’s “Story 
of Rimini” (1816). 

Among the higher prices I 
were: Shelley's “Prometheus 
(1821), at 9 shillings; “Childe Harold, Can- 
tos I and II,” quarto 30 shillings, octavo 12 


(1855) ; 


“Empedocles 


have noted 


Unbound” 


shillings; “Aurora Leigh” (1856) and “Lu- 
cile” (1860), 12 shillings each; “Lays of 
Ancient Rome” (1842) and Landor's “Last 
Fruit off an Old Tree” (1853), 10s. 64 
each; the four volumes of the “Ring and 
the Book,” T-and-6 each; the “Prelude” 
(1850), 14 shillings, and the “Spanish Gip 
(1868), 12s. 6d. 

These examples, which run pretty well 
through the century and include volumes 
of various kinds, many of them by poets 
whose names alone would ‘nsure a heavy 


sale, make the prices of Scott's poems seem 


the work of some ultra-modern monopoly, 
shamelessly levying tribute on art and lit 
erature. It must be remembered, too, that 
these two-guinea editions of Scott's poems 
were not illustrated editions, but merely 
large-paper” copies; they were not excep- 
tional specimens of the printer's art, like 
the books of the Foulis brothers or of 
jaskerville a generation earlier; the price 
bore no reasonable relation to the cost of 


production, and the editions were not lim- 
Schiavonetti's en- 
for Blair's 
a half 
wast 


ited in the modern sense. 
of Blake's designs 

(1808) at two guineas 
were cheap by and 
Rogers's “Italy,” with illustrations by Stot- 
hard and Turner, at 
ern two-guinea edition of a poem Is a very 
different thing from 
a few years ago Mr. 
“Midsummer Night's 
de luxe on hand-made paper, with 40 illus- 


gravings 
“Grave” and 
comparison; 80 


28 shillings A mod- 


Scott's; for example, 
Heinemann issued the 
Dream” in an edition 
trations in color by Arthur Rackham, each 
limited to numbered 
The publisher’s returns 
but the of 


relation to the 


plate mounted, 1,000 
and signed copies. 
have been handsome, 


at least 


may price 
some 


to the artistic re- 
technical pro- 


2 guineas bore 
of 
of 


cost 


sults 


production and 
skilfully applied 
cesses. 

the 
very 


itted 
poems 


Id- 


hand, it 
litions 


must be adm 

of 
1840 or 
told 


new pore ms 


On other 
that 
have rarely sold well In 
the 

he had 
really 


new 
1841, 


Browning 


cheap ¢ 


ward Moxon, publisher, 


of a to | in 


what 


plan sue 
pamphlets 
fell 
in with the plan, and between 1841 and 1846 


Moxon published for him the eight numbers 


were paper-covered 


at a very low price. Browning at once 


of “Bells and Pomegranates.” The first 
number sold for sixpence, the next five for 
a shilling each, the seventh for two shil- 
lings, and the last for 2s. 6d. It is mor- 
tifying to have to record that Number 
Five (the “Blot on the 'Scutcheon"”) was the 
only one to go into a secend edition, but 


that the sales picked up when Moxon raised 
the price A the 
when the poets offered and the public bought 
fresh from the press Johnson's “London” 
his “Vanity of Human Wishes” for a 
shilling; Mason's “Isis” or Gray’s “Elegy” 
for and Johnson's ~ oF 
Home's “Douglas,” or the “Traveller,” 
“She Stoops to Conquer” for 1s. 6d.! 

One other instance of cheap publication 
is interesting both for its success and for 
the reasons that prompted it. In 1843, Rich- 
ard Henry Horne (he had not then changed 
Henry to Hengist) his epic poem 


sad change from days 


or 


sixpence; “Trene, 


or 


issued 
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“Orion” at the price of one farthing. Three 
old at this price of the 
that if the books were sent by mail 
irchasers must forward nine stamps, ¢. é., 
a fourth sold at a shilling, and 
at 6d. The author never 
for his but the 
r editions reimbursed his publisher, who 


editions (in spite 
fact 

pl 
ninepence), 
two 2a. 


more 


received a penny poem, 
yently went bankrupt as a result of 
In in the 
prefixed the first 
book), 
for his 
most cu- 


a less fort 1872, 


to 
seven-shilling 


inate venture. 


Brief Commentary” 


edition (a 


Hort gave the following reasons 


surely among the 


record 


As there was scarcely any instance of an 
i attaining any reasonable cir- 
culation during its author's lifetime (cer- 


tainly not up to that period, with the ex- 


The Nation 


in America by James Franklin, the brother 
of Benjamin. Thus we see that both these 
brothers made discoveries which have been 
potent forces in American life; but there 
is this difference: Benjamin snatched 
electricity from heaven, whereas James 
caught the secret of sensationalism from— 
but I refrain. 

And have we not here the secret of such 
cries as “censorship,” “suppression of free 
speech,” “reactionary methods,” which are 


heard from newspapers generally when any) 
amelioration of present conditions is sug-| 


gested? Such cries were provoked even by 
my letter; but they were heard much more 
distinctly when Senator Bourne had passed 
in Congress the Newspaper Publicity law, 
and, again, when George H. Dunlop, of the 
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DIFFICULTIES OF THE SMALL INVES- 
TOR. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: I do not question the general sound- 
ness of your views as expressed in your 
articles on finance, but as an investor in 
a small way I believe that very many are 
deterred, as I am, from freely buying rail- 
way and other securities because of the 
apathy with which the general public views 
the extreme and continually advancing de- 
mands upon such corporations by their em- 
ployees. We are deterred also by the apathy 
of the public before the arrogant attitude 
of the leaders of labor unions, and before 
their half-veiled sympathy with the fiend- 
ish outrages which have been perpetrated in 





eention Voltaire’s “Henriade”), the first,| “08 Angeles Municipal News, suggested a furtherance of their schemes. One of the 
nom i. and third editions of “Orion” were Publicly owned newspaper as a remedy for last acts of ex-President Taft was to veto 
published gratuitously—that is, they were existing evils of the press. a bill which aimed to single out these or- 
ublished at a n¢ minal price, the least yew In defence of their position, newspaper | %@0/zations as superior to all others in the 
iB. B.. . B.. ul at nae men say that sensationalism leads to re- !and, making them exempt from the restric- 
presentation copies; which, moreover, are form. But if so, why place it before others| tions of law to which all others are sub- 
not always particularly desired by those | than legislators, sociological workers, and) ject; yet we heard of no outbreak of indig- 
who receive them the more intelligent people who are our "ation over that bill. I could find in our 
In their prices “Orion” and “Rokeby” rep- | sole dependence for reform? It is very| Baltimore daily papers no hint of the acts 
r t extremes; fortunately neither Horne | doubtfully necessary there; and when em- of violence recently perpetrated against 
nor Seott had much effect upon the price | ployed as it is now, it places its purveyor the Bangor & Aroostook Railroad, when the 
of poetry. Scott, however, as I hope to/|in as fallacious a position as that of the/| /atter had successfully operated in spite of 
how in another paper, did have a decisive | saloon-keeper, who, as Charles Dudley War-| 2 Strike against them. If the press is silent 
influence upon the three-volume novel. ner said, “does not merely offer to satisfy| 2d legislators range themselves with those 
EDWARD PAYSON MORTON, an existing demand, but stimulates and) Who have shown themselves unscrupulous 
creates an appetite by which he profits.” | enemies of invested wealth, and if this 
Again, it is asserted that an editorial at-| #wakens no popularly expressed indigna- 
titude offsets whatever evil results may) tion, do you wonder if many of us hesitate 
Corres | — follow from sensationalism applied to all to invest our savings in stocks and bonds? 
orn Spe maence types of news on the front page. One news- T. E. C. 
es paper man, whose statements I have before, #!timore, Md., March 20. 
_ es me, throws all responsibility on the edi- - 
OUR IRREPRESSIBLE 8S. torials after first contending that the news aye ees 
To THe Eprror or THE NATION: must be made sensational in order to be THE SUBMERGED PROFESSION. 
‘um: May I say another word about the Te@dable. What of the editorials then?/To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
is of newspaper sensationalism? My| 7's same writer, in answer to my state-| Sim: The New York Times of March 4 
letter to the Nation of January 16 on “The Ment that detailed accounts of ingenious contained the following statement in its 
Ethi f News Suppression” has been, lke and suggestive crime have an immoral in-| brief summary of the career of Secretary 
poor Pane shost, stalking abroad in [vemce upon the weaker and criminally william Gibbs McAdoo: 
the land and will not down. And when 1 !"¢lined elements of our population, say8:/ 4, stcadoo was born near Marietta, Ga., 
eek an explanation of this phenomenon, 1 °!»!8 would be true if the newspapers did/on October 31, 1863. The Civil War cost 
sn find but one answer: I used the words "®t assume an editorial attitude on all|the family all of its possessions, and Mr. 
’ ' ain criminal actions.” Such argument ignores) McAdoo’s father, who had been a Judge and 
ell nd “sewer” In my first paragraph. a soldier, was afterward forced to take 
len't it, Mr. Editor, a striking proof of ‘be fact that ten, perhaps twenty-five, men), teaching as a professor at the Univer- 
the deplorable condition of our American read the front page, while one man reads sity of Tennessee. 
pre hen, with its nose for news, it seeks ‘2 editorials. In other words, this argu-| any of us still living sat at the feet of 
ut h words in a modest letter of four|™@at would place on the most prominent) former soldiers who, “armed with resolu- 
paragraphs on the tenth page of a con- street of a city a saloon carrying all grades tion,” took up the arduous task of school- 
servative journal? of whiskey all the time, with sensational) master or professor at the close of the war. 
Mr. Louls Brandeis, who really has a bigh|®®4 @lluring signs on the front of the) prey were often appointed, not to a chair, 
inion of the newspapers when they are building, sell the alcohol at prices from | put to a veritable divan, teaching some- 
free ‘ys that while fighting the special °®¢ to five cents, and then leave it to thé) tinog as many as four or five subjects 
interests of Boston some years ago, he had, “!seretion of the customers to step back) poy were, for the most part, modest and 
to make the news so dramatic that it  ‘®rough the alley to a modest little church) .ji.51¢ men, who performed their duties 
called out to heaven before the papers Completely surrounded by walls higher than) with) conscientiousness and dignity. They 
would give it attention. Can it be possible 't#elf and hear preached from the sanctum) wore nearly all of them, as far as possible 
that Blease at Richmond discovered the, °f the man who owns or operates the front) rom the military pedant described by Ad- 
real secret, and, calling out to the right St@blishment the evils of the stimulant) 4.5) in the Spectator. The glory of these 
place, met with an immediate response? At they have consumed, | brave men was so great and their adopted 
any rate, the case stands clear that news| Of course, an Inactive public opinion 18) ., reer go respected that we are warranted 
must be made dramatic, or it will not be|/@rsely responsible for the continuance of); conjecturing that the author of the 
news in the eyes, or nose, of the ordinary |*%!8 condition. And if those newspapers) ...4, “who had been a Judge and a sol- 
paper. And I am still inclined to belleve| ¥2° objected to my first letter will admit) aor was afterwards forced to take up 
that there ts entirely too much of the, ‘®t sensationalism is necessary to arouse!+. ning as a professor,” belongs to the 
heaply melodramatic in our news col- public opinion in this case, then I concede! ..¢0r generation. The capital letter of 


a value in the least censurable part of | Juage” 
their methods of reform, far as it is} 
almed to have an effect upon intelligent | 


umnese 


as compared with the humble ini- 


-~ tial of “professor,” and the implication in 


Why is it that the ordinary newspaper is 


a tacit confession to the belief that sensa- “forced to,” will escape no one. While our 
tlonalism, too often in connection with|®24 right-minded people. | first feeling on reading the above statement 
wrongdoing, is a necessary financial asset Cuas. V. STANSELL. iis one of amusement, the matter has a 
to American journalism? Simply because) Ottawa, Kan., March 18, serious side. The columns of the Nation 
sensationalism has paid in the past; and have more than once borne witness to a 
its power, it is said, wae first discovered ‘relative loss in the dignity of the profes- 














March 27, 1913] 
sorial career. In conclusion, has not the 
recent news item that a late President of 
the United States is to become a professor 
at a salary of five thousand dollars a year, 
whereas his private secretary is to go to a 
business position at four times this salary, 
a peculiar significance in a country whose 
only standard of success is money? 
RAYMOND WEEKS. 
Columbia University, March 16. 


FARNOL AND DEKKER. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Various critics of Jeffery Farnol’s 
latest romance, “The Amateur Gentleman,” 
have quoted with admiring comment as a 
novel presentation of an undefinable word 
the wandering preacher’s definition of a 
gentleman: 

A gentleman, young Sir, is (I take it) one 
born with the Godlike capacity to think and 
feel for others, irrespective of their rank 
or condition; one who possesses an 
ideal so lofty, a mind so delicate, that it 
lifts him above all things ignoble and base, 
yet strengthens his hands to raise those 
who are fallen—no matter how low. This, 
I think, to be truly a gentleman, and, of 
all gentle men, Jesus of Nazareth was the 
first. 

Mr. Farnol’s works show him to be a 
reader of wide and sympathetic tastes. It 
is impossible in a novel to give credit for 
every suggestion, but the author would 
probably be the last to deny his indebted- 
ness for this striking thought to Thomas 
Dekker. Perhaps Dekker will longest be 
remembered for a single passage in one 
play, the very title of which cannot now 
be mentioned to ears polite, but which may 
be called “Bellafront” from the name of 
the heroine: 

Patience, my lord! ‘tis the soul of peace: 

Of all virtues, ’tis nearest kin to heaven; 

It makes men look like Gods—The best of men, 

That e’er wore earth about him, was a sufferer, 

A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil! spirit, 

The first true gentleman that ever breath'd 
FRANK W. Hoyt. 


Montclair, March 17. 


OUR GENIAL POST OFFICE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: This our government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people occasion- 
ally does some remarkable things. The act 
of August 24, 1912, requiring semi-annual 
sworn statements of ownership, circulation, 
and many other interesting things, of pe- 
riodicals, was at the time properly criti- 
cised in the newspapers, and is now before 
the Supreme Court on the question of Con- 
stitutionality. 

The new, clean-sweeping broom of Mr. 
Wilson's Postmaster-General would have 
the law applied to foreign pe.iodicals as 
well. He would require newspaper agen- 
cies which have entered foreign periodicals 
as second-class matter at the New York 
Post Office to file ,sworn statements for 
every one of them as to editor, owner, 
known (7?) bondholders of 1 per cent. or 
more; and demands the publication of 
such statements twice a year in these for- 
eign papers. Think of submitting such a 
request to the publishers of the London 
Times, the Revue des Deur Mondes, or the 
Kolnische Zeitung! This government would 
become the laughing stock of the world. 

RisuM TENEATIS. 

New York, March 19. 


The Nation 


AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION 

Sir: At the time that my “Journal of an 
Expedition Across Venezuela and Colombia” 
was published I was absent from this coun- 
try on an expedition to South America. An 
appendix on “Temperature and Weather’ 
was prepared from my notes by Mr. Burton 
M. Varney, of Harvard University. Owing 
to a misunderstanding which would not 
have arisen had I been in this country, or 
had Mr. Varney not been so very modest, 
this acknowledgment was not included in 
the preface. 

An “Additional Note” stating this fact 
has been prepared in such a form that it 
may readily be inserted in the volume in 
question. If any of your readers who own 
copies of the book will send a line to that 
effect either to the Yale University Press 
or to me, I shall be very glad to furnish 
them with the inset 

HIRAM BINGHAM. 


Yale University, March 21 
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THE BALKAN WAR, 


With the Victorious Bulgarians. By 
Lieut. Hermenegild Wagner. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $3 net. 

With the Turks in Thrace. By Ellis 
Ashmead-Bartlett. New York: George 
H. Doran Company. $3 net. 

With the Conquered Turk. By Licnel 
James. Boston: Small, Maynard & 
Company. $2 net. 

The Balkan War Drama. By Cyril 
Campbell. New York: McBride, Nast 
& Company. $1.40 net. 

No one looks for a definitive account 
of how battles have been lost and won 
in the hastily compiled war books of 
the professional newspaper correspond- 
ents. All the four volumes on our list 
were obviously written within a few 
weeks after the events with which they 
deal. The armistice in the Balkans, 
which was generally assumed to mark 
the end of hostilities, turned out to be 
only a truce. We have here, therefore, 
the story of a war told while the war 
is still in progress. Evidently, there 
was no chance to correct the impres- 
sions of the moment by such informa- 
tion as is generally forthcoming after 
peace. has been signed and the General 
Staffs have nothing more to gain by a 
policy of reticence. But in the present 
instance the situation is more than or- 
dinarily complicated. Readers are by 
this time familiar with the difficulties 
under which the correspondents labored 
in the Balkans. On the Bulgarian side 
the newspaper men were subjected to a 
censorship of such extraordinary rigor 
that just one correspondent of the large 
number that gathered at Sophia upon 
the outbreak of hostilities succeeded in 
getting even into approximate touch 
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with the march of events. This man 


was, of course, Lieut. Wagner. On the 
Turkish side the censorship was far 
less strict. But by pursuing a policy of 
characteristic evasion and delay, the 
Turks succeeded in keeping nearly all 
of the accredited war correspondents 
at a comfortable distance behind the 
battle line. Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett, of 
the London Telegraph, did escape from 
Turkish hospitality in time to see th: 
fighting at Lule Burgas, though only 
in one portion of the fleld. Mr. James, 
of the London Times, was also at Lule 
Burgas on the decisive day But be 
tween the stories of the two men there 
are important discrepancies which time 
must resolve 

An additional element of uncertainty 
arises from the sharp contradiction 
tween the accounts given by the English 
correspondents and that furnished by 
Lieut. Wagner, in regard to man\ 
portant features of the campaign in 
Thrace. The case of Lieut. Wagner is 
by this time celebrated. For weeks the 
outside world was dependent for its in 
formation upon Wagner's dispatches to 
the Vienna Reichspost. That he alone 
of all the correspondents at the front 
should have been in a position to know 
the truth was finally explained on the 
hypothesis that Lieut. Wagner was vir- 
tually a press agent for the Bulgarian 
army. He dated his dispatches from 
army headquarters, and his knowledge 
of operations was at times so minute 
as to favor the assumption that his in- 
formation emanated from the Bulga- 
rian General Staff, and was, therefore, 
to be accepted with a degree of susp!i- 
cion. This hypothesis was held to be 
confirmed later, when it was shown that 
a sanguinary battle at Tchorlu reported 
by Wagner as following upon the Turkish 
defeat at Lule Burgas had never taken 
place. Lieut. Wagner reported impor- 
tant Bulgarian successes in front of the 
Tchatalja lines, and these, too, were 
subsequently disproved. 

Wagner’s explanation, in the present 
volume, of just what his status was at 
Bulgarian headquarters is not illumi- 
native. He does admit that his personal 
experience with the armies in the fleld 
was confined to a brief visit to the 
army of investment around Adrianople 
But it is his contention that war cor- 
respondence under modern conditions 
can be carried on only by the methods 
he pursued—that is, by choosing a bass 
of operations in close touch with of 
ficial sources of information: by inter 
viewing prisoners of war, refugees, and 
friendly officers among the victors 
an expert study of large-scale maps. He 
denies that his telegrams were dictated 
to him by the Bulgarian authorities 
Yet he speaks of a mysterious mission 
the nature of which he is not yet at 
liberty to disclose, and his book Is pub- 
lished with a preface by the Bulga- 
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ian Premier, It is, therefore, unde- | 
niable that he enjoyed exceptional fa- 
or in official circles. The English 
correspondents notwithstanding, Wag- 
ner persists in speaking of a bitterly 
fought battle at Tchorlu. He gives a 
minute account of a severe fight at 
Kirk Kilisseh, preceding the decisive 
struggle at Lule Burgas, whereas the 
pinion seems to be now that there was 
no battle to speak of at Kirk Kilisseh, 
ut that the Turks fled from the town 
in sudden panic. 

Yet, with so many reservations to 
make, Lieut Wagney’s narrative is 
easily the most satisfactory account of 


) 


the war as a whole; and this, not only 
ecause hi tory, after all disputed 
oints have been cancelled, presents a 


faithful picture of the campaign in 
rhrace in its broad aspects. Lieut. Wag 
ners incomparably the most compre- 
hensive of the four books that we are 
now concerned with. His knowledge 
the people and the country is of the 
most intimate nature. The book is a 
condensed encyclopedia of Bulgarian 
history, biography, and politics. Wagner's 
analysis of the historical forces that 
brought about the conflict, and of the 
strategical and political factors that de- 
termined its course, is excellent. His 
book will have permanent value for the 
student of Balkan affairs in the future. 
It is also eminently readable. 

Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett enjoys the dis- 
tinction of having been an eye-witness 
of the heaviest fighting of the war. He 
was in personal relations with the com- 
mander-in-chief of the Turkish forces 
n the battle of Lule Burgas-Bunarhis- 
sar. Of that bitter struggle, so far as 
it came under his own observation, he 
has given us a most brilliant descrip- 
tion His account squares with that of 
his colleague of the London Times and 
of Lieut. Wagner in regard to the main 
outlines of the battle At Lule Bureas 
ind Bunarhissar the Turks fought with 
di rate valor! They succumbed to su 
wriority of numbers, to the tremendous 
effectiveness of the Bulgarian artillery, 
nd, last but not least, to their own 
pitiable lack of preparation. For three 
days the Turks were without food, and 
during the greater part of the time with 
out heavy ammunition. The splendid 
courage with which the Second Turkish 
Corps charged again and again in the 
face of a withering fire has been vividly 
told by Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett His fine 
battle pictures and his somewhat over 
impressionistic but engrossing account 
of the flicht of the beaten army make 
the reader forget the wearisome de 
tail of the earlier part of the book, in 
which the fate of the peoples of the 
Near East seems largely subordinated 
to the adventures of Mr. Ashmead-Bart- 


lett, his dragomans, and his motor car 
This undoubtedly is to be explained in 
part by the special circumstances under 
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which the newspaper men did their work | 


in Thrace. Certainly, no one will quar- 
rel with the author’s story of how he 
and Mr. Donohoe, of the London Chron- 
icle, “got through” the first detailed 
story of Lule Burgas by a wild dash | 
from the battlefield to Rodosto, to Con- 
stantinople, and so to Constanza, in Ru- 
mania, 

What is a defect in Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett assumes the dimensions of a 
vice with Mr. Lionel James. His book 
is less an account of battle than a nar- 
rative of personal adventure. It is pri- 
marily the story of the English war 
correspondents with the Turks, a book 
rich in nicknames, personal banter, 
and light philosophy. Nevertheless, it 
is an honest book because of the very 
fact that it deals only with what the 
writer saw with his own eyes. He wit- 
nessed the turn of the tide at Lule 
Burgas without waiting for the final 
catastrophe. With regard to the after- 
math of Lule Burgas, Mr. James takes 
issue with both Wagner and Ashmead- 
Bartlett. The Reichspost correspond- 
ent insists that there was a hard-fought 
battle at Tchorlu several days after 
Lule Burgas. Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett in- 
sists that there was no battle, but that 
there was panic and rout. Mr. James 
asserts that there was neither battle 
nor panic. Contrary to the statement 
of Wagner, he writes: 

While the privileged Vienna newspaper 
was telling Europe of the Turkish Sedan 
which had made the dry bed of the Tchorlu 
River run red with Ottoman blood, the Bul- 
garian armies, faint and exhausted, were 
resting on their arms, counting their losses 
and thanking the Christian’s God that some- 
thing had intervened to make the Turks 
evacuate the positions which they them- 
selves were too exhausted to face again. 
Against Ashmead-Bartlett, he writes: 

Here was the Centurion [Mr. James] at 
'ehorlu, six days after the general retire- 
ment of the Turkish army was ordered 
from the line Lule-Burgas-Viza. Tchorlu 
was only thirty-five kilometres—that is, 
one day's march—from the battlefield. At 
rehorlu was a Turkish rear guard. For 
ive days neither of these divisions had fired 
1 single round. Where, then, was the rout? 
ome one or another had lost his sense of 

oportion, 

It is plain that we are still in need of | 
exact knowledge as to what happened | 
after Lule Burgas. 

Mr. Cyril Campbell was with the Ser- 
vian forces in Macedonia. The cam- 
paign was much less stubborn than the 
one in Thrace, though in view of what 
Mr. Campbell has to say of the hard- 
fought battle at Kumanova preceding | 
the fall of Uskub and of the operations 
leading to the capture of Monastir, he 
is hardly justified in describing the en- 
tire campaign as a procession. The 
book deals at length with the Balkan) 
political situation. 

There is no disagreement among our | 


| 


four authors as to the reasons for the 
Turkish débacle. The Bulgarians had 
been preparing for twenty-five years, 
while the Turks were relying chiefly 
on Kismet. The Balkan allies were 
superior in numbers, incomparably 
stronger in artillery, and under excel- 
lent leadership. This is not underrat- 
ing the extraordinary valor of the Bul- 
garian peasant soldiers, on which Lieut. 
Wagner lays so much stress. The Turks 
went into the struggle ill-armed, ill- 
fed, and under-officered. All our writ- 
ers agree that the army reforms in- 
itiated under the Young Turk régime 
had resulted only in disorganization and 
a sapping of the traditional Ottoman 
fighting spirit. 


CURRENT FICTION. 


Jezebel. By Richard Pryce. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 


The Burden of a Woman. The same. 
Elementary Jane. The same. 


Time and the Woman. By Richard 
Pryce. New York: R. F. Fenno & Co. 


About a year ago the Nation com- 
mented upon a novel by an English 
writer of good standing if not of popu- 
lar fame at home, whom “Christopher” 
first introduced to American readers. 
That was a story of interpretation rath- 
er than of incident. It undertook to se- 
lect and to illuminate certain episodes 
in the life of an unusual man, Christo- 
pher, however, was not unusual as Mr. 
Locke’s and Mr. Hewlett’s favorite he- 
roes are; not eccentric in act or man- 
ner, but marked from his fellows by in- 
nate fineness of temper, by a passionate 
yet not unbalanced worship of beauty in 


;character and conduct. Fate was not 


kinder to him than to his kind. To 
have carried the torch of youthful ideals 
unflickering into manhood only served 
to make its snuffing out more painful. 
Mr. Pryce was more ardent than skilful 
in bringing about the catastrophe. The 
unmistakable charm of the story de 
pended upon its atmosphere and detail 
rather than upon its force. 

That it “got across” (as the theatri- 


| cal people say) in America, is sufficient- 


ly shown by the simultaneous publica- 
tion of four other novels by this author. 
Reading them consecutively, one is 
struck, first of all, by their versatility 
of mood and manner. Versatility, we 
have more than once noted, is the most 
surprising quality of current English 
story-tellers as a group. They can play 
the game of fiction with either hand, 
and under any recognized set of rules— 
or simply go-as-you-please. They can 
give you the realistic or the romantic, 
the archaic or the last cry of the mod- 
ern, the problem story or the humorous 
extravaganza; and each of them, in Its 
way, the real thing. Never, since Eliza- 
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beth, has the pen of England displayed 
such virtuosity. Or, rather, let us say, 
never since then have the literary thews 
of England shown themselves so flexible 
and accomplished. What are single 
laurels?—all out for the pentathlon! 

The title of the present champion, 
Arnold Bennett, is not in danger from 
Mr. Pryce. In the intermediate events 
he might hold his own, but he could 
hardly sprint in a class with “Buried 
Alive,” or throw the hammer abreast of 
the “Old Wives’ Tale.” Still, we think 
of no American novelist who is capa- 
ble of writing four books as different as 
the group we have in hand. Each story 
has a distinct atmosphere, moves, for 
one thing, upon a distinct social plane. 
Jezebel is daughter of one Lord of 
the Manor, and destined to marry an- 
other. “Time and the Woman” is a 
chronicle of polite, just not titled, town 
life. “The Burden of a Woman” is a 
study of peasant life on the Welsh bor- 
der. Elementary Jane is a little Cock- 
ney music-hall singer. 

And the style varies with the sub- 
ject. In “Jezebel” the writer is filing 
his phrases. He has lived with Mere- 
dith, and more than met Hewlett. He 
is involved, allusive, too often merely 
decorative. He is careful not to say 
anything straight out. Lord Dormoral 
tells the parson at the font that his 
daughter is to be christened Jezebel. 
The parson feebly protests: 


Lord Dormoral’s “By God, sir, am I or are 
you... ?” (the person to name the child, 
well understood) took all the strength out 
of him. He hesitated, and was lost. To 
the day of his death he would think (and 
he thinks) that he failed in his duty to 
the Church of which he was a member, and 
to the Almighty whose servant he was and 
whose name he had heard taken in vain so 
profanely [sic], when he quailed beneath 
Lord Dormoral’s menacing presence (was 
there a laugh somewhere in his wrath? 
Was there? was there? And was the whole 
thing but a terrible jest?), and continued, 
albeit so fearfully, the interrupted ser- 
vice. 

In substance as in manner, “Jezebel” 
is clever and self-conscious. But for the 
tag of the title, and the tang of the in- 
troductory incident, it is a too familiar 
substance, Lord Dormoral, believing 
that his supposed child is not really his, 
causes that ill-favored name to be given 
her at the font. Jezebel grows up un- 
der a cloud, not only on her mother’s 
account, but because the Dormorals 
are known as an evil race. Still, we see 
very soon that she is going to marry 
her neighbor, young Lord Malmsey, in 
spite of the hatred of his dowager mam- 
ma—and in mentioning the dowager we 
have sufficiently suggested the course 
here taken by true love. That haughty 
dame, after savage and prolonged use 
of the brutal weapons by means of which 
(we gather) great ladies are wont to 
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' protect the family name from contami- | 


nation, is driven, as so many of her 
kind have been (in fiction), to implore 
the alliance she has spurned. 

“Time and the Woman,” though it does 
not deal with lords and ladies, is still 
in the polite sphere. The hero, or lead- 
ing man, Gerald Ventnor, is of much the 
same type as the young Lord Malmsey— 
though older and settled into the habit 
of the clubman. He is handsome, accom- 
plished, well-provided in every way. 
He likes women 
mind their loving him, thinks him- 
self safe. In short, we know at a glance 
that there is trouble ahead for him at 
the hands of our author; and that the 
two pretty women whose path converges 


casually, does not 


upon his in the opening pages are to be 
the instruments. 
pulchra and her inconvenient offspring 
who have been so often interpreted in 
recent fiction. Mrs. Ruthven is, speak- 
ing vulgarly, a grass widow, with a hus- 
band, but not a heart, in India. She is 
of the siren kind, a pleasure-hunter, the 
female without vice, but without ma- 


These are the mater 


ternal instinct, who is to be found in 
all orders of society. Araby, the girl, 
has been brought up in a country house- 
hold, very British, very spinsterly. She 
differs from her mother in every way, 
except in the degree of her beauty. Vent- 
nor meets the pair, finds them charm- 
ing, and allows himself to be lightly at- 
tached as cavalier by the mother. Araby 
is kept in the background as much as 
possible; but Ventnor presently falls in 
love with her. He is in no doubt of 
his feeling, but the habit of taking 
things easily is ingrained; he loses his 
chance: perhaps the most enlightening 
fact as to the book’s quality is that we 
do not greatly care whether he has lost 
it or not. It is all very interesting and 
well-written, but it does not quite su 
ceed in gripping the attention. To bor- 
row from the slang of the theatre once 
more, it lacks “punch.” Its style shows 
hardly a trace of the strain we have not- 
ed in “Jezebel”; it is simple, flowing, ur- 
bane, rather like the manner of “Frank 
Danby” or Mr. F. R. Benson. 

“The Burden of a Woman” involves 
an altogether different setting and at 
mosphere. But for the fact that the 
scene is laid in a Welsh border-county 
instead of upon Dartmoor, and for the 
single page of epilogue which supplies, 
or implies, a happy ending, this tale 
might almost have been told by Mr 
Phillpotts. To Maen Gorsedd has come, 
some years before we meet her, a young 
and comely mother and her child: a 
supposed widow with a “past,” which 
presently confronts her, and almost 
not quite—wrecks her life. 
of the narrative is quite Phillpottsian 
(but for the epilogue)—grfm, naked of 
speech and of action, provided even with 
the familiar tavern group as chorus. But 
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we have not here the feebleness of con- 
scious imitation; we feel that Mr. Pryce 
is more certain of his ground, more ab- 
sorbed, at least, in his theme, than in 
his studies in polite romance. 

But “Elementary Jane” is “the real 
thing’’—che really spontaneous and real- 
ly finished work among the present 
Even in the story of Mary Red- 
wing, Mr. Pryce seems a little outside 


group. 
of his characters. Jane he possesses as 
she possesses him. The incident of the 
tale is nothing; it might have been 
made the substance of a short story. But 
as an interpretation of a woman's heart, 
Jane is worth a dozen Arabys and a 
hundred Jezebels. She is only a music- 
hall singer, and is wafted to something 
like fame by nothing better than an air 
of innocence and a song about violets 
in a lane. But as it happens, the air 
and the song do not belie her. She is 
innocent, and her natural goodness is 
proof against the perils of her lot. But 
she is a woman, not a Clarissa—a crea- 
ture worthy of the pain and joy of the 
two loves which complete and justify 
her nature, 

Oddly enough, “Jezebel,” which, by 
reason of its studied and artificial man- 
ner, one might guess to be the earliest 
of these stories, is actually the latest: 


absit omen. 


THE RELIGION OF GREECE. 
Themis: A Study of the Social Origins 
of Greek Religion By Jane Ellen 
Harrison, With an excursus on rit- 
ual forms preserved in Greek Tragedy 
by Gilbert Murray, and a chapter on 
the origin of the Olympic Games by 
Fr. R. Cornford. New York GG. FP. 
$5 net. 
Readers of Miss Harrison's previous 
books will expect to find in this also 
new light on old themes. Nor will they 


Putnam's Sons. 


be disappointed. It contains much new 
material and illustrations carefully cull- 
ed from Greeks and barbarians. It con- 
stitutes a notable annex to the Greek 
Anthropological Museum, with its con- 
tents, indeed, somewhat hastily classl- 
fied. But a regrettable tendency, already 
too apparent in her “Primitive Athens 
has increased An arrogant assertive 
ness, joined with a plausible persuasi\ 
ness, May either impose a too ready as 
ent upon the unwary or irritate the 
critical reader into premature dissent 
from arguments which deserve careful 
consideration. 

Miss Harrison has made a really 
scientific study incidentally the vehicle 
for an unscientific polemic against re- 
ligion—even religion defined in elast 
terms. Avowedly under the influence of 
“L/ Evolution créatrice” and other writ- 
ings of Professor Bergson, and of Pro- 
fessor Durkheim's “De la Définition des 
phénoménes religieux, représentations 
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ndividuelles et représentations collec- a phallus and, probably, a snake (p. | 


ves,” et concludes that Themis is 
the con- 


Vague emotions, de- 


, she 


social ordinance, collective 
ence projected,” 


d instincts, long antedating any 


res, an 
reation of a god, sprang, she thinks, 
ather fro the group consciousness 
an from the individual. “In general, 
he prog ive evolution of a god is 
emotion to concept, from totem- 
i nal ») mystery-god, from mystery- 
vd Olympian” (p 8) In her in 
iys rhese two ideas 
( I tery dad | Diony- 
Olympian express, respe 
tively, the one durce, life, and the otl 
the action of conscious intelligence 
hich reflects on and analyzes life, and 
2) at, among primitive peoples, relig- 
n re ts collective feeling and collec- 
inking, underlie my whole argu- 
Willlam James, in commenting cnce 
ipon the salto mortale, by which Her- 
Spencer arrives at the first begin- 
consciousness, recalled this ds 
f a girl tried for infanticide: 
your Honor, it was such a lit- 


Harrison's denial of ob- 


ctive re y, or confusion of it with 
the subjective idea (cf. pp. 476, 487, 502, 
t passim), must seem to many philo- 
| thinkers to be a holocaust, to 

ut ndeed, her hole argument 
An t ti m has to do with the 
’ | ( ising in shorthand 
rhe Greel or “Greek” as a constant. 
misleading enough even in the 
an fre llomer to Menander, but when 
nbrace every pe! od, irom 
pre te rigins to Pausanias and be 


attention. It 


a ‘ need of close 


d be unjust to Miss Harrison to im 

| t pa no regard to this, as it 
ild be folly to ignore the persistence 

t Greek life of popular be- 

and practi many of which she 
istrat Oo brilllantly; but any dis- 
pa onate icccount of Greek religion 
distinguish much more carefully 

i! e does between savage origins or 
id irvivals, and the intellectual in- 


of an A®schylus, Anaxagoras, 


yy naence 


r Plato. For example, not only, accord- 
nz to Mi Harrison, does Homer nod, 
but Pindar is really celebrating the 
ye spirit In his Epinicilan Odes, As 
/Eachylus, he is as “pathetic” 
is the modern bellever tn religion whom 
likens (p >) to a dancing medi 
Kachylu al aye (p. 414) 
d all out of focus through 
l monoth 1} | h 
God fathe 

Charmed, Mke Eve ith one or an 
} ination, tl iuthor d 

the intrusion of the anthropom« 
Olympians into her Eden of to 

and explains (p. 495) her irrita 

on over the Hermes of Praxiteles by 
sserting that the statue’s “whole con 
eption is false.” Hermes is by rights 
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297). 

But even those who may feel that the 
intrusion of Miss Harrison's religious 
Nihilism is an impertinence, may pass it 
by for the contributory value of the 
work. Miss Harrison recognized in 
the “Hymn of the Kouretes,” which was 
in in eastern 
stimulus needed for her 
exposition of social origins. The hymn 
quite late source (actually in- 
in the or third century 
after Christ!), but she is satisfied that 
it contains very ancient material. The 
Laimon invoked is the Greatest Kouros 

the projected unity of the youths at 
New Birth of their initiation. This 
clue is followed in explaining the Dithy- 
ramb of the drama, the Olympic victor 
as the Year-Daimon, and so on through 
the maze of Greek life. In her account 
of the hero, as the Agathos-Daimon, she 
might well have adverted to the recent- 
ly discovered “Hero” of Menander. But 
even a mere list subjects of spe- 
cific interest to of litera- 
ture, here freshly illustrated, would be 
A few many may be men- 
tioned: P. the Thunder-brides, 
Semele, Alemene, Dido; p. 297 ff., Zeus 
Ktesios, and p. 406, Apollo Aguieus; p. 
155 ff., Prometheus and the Oceanides; 
p. 461, the Greek phi- 
of from Per- 


discovered Palaikastro 


Crete, the 


is of 


scribed second 


the 


of the 
the student 
from 
168, 


long. 


derivation of the 


losophy the Ionic schools 


sia (which would be revolutionary, if 
true); p. 462, the account of Orphic re- 
ligion; p. 477, “The wheel of Dike 


moves through time, Moira operates in 


space”; p. 478-9, “The Olympian be- 


came an objet dart.’ When Miss Har- 
rison says here that “the strength of 
the Greek temperament lay rather in 
art than in religion,” she might well 


have emphasized more clearly, in a book 
upon Themis, that their art presupposes 
Law and Proportion. 
freshing to have Cretan claims held in 
while emphasis is laid upon 
the fact that Zeus Olympus is a 
patrilinear projection of a northern 
tribe. If the real Greeks, in addition to 
their conquering northern language, can 
lay claim to the Olympian hierarchy, 
their ultimate status quo may not prove 
to be so parlous as the Minoan mission- 
aries have been asserting. 

In the Anglicizing and 
proper names meticulous 


abeyance 


of 


spelling of 
consistency 


need not be demanded, but Miss Harri-| 


unnecessarily erratic: e. 


9. 
Halicarnassus, Trozen, Alces- 


son seems 


Denys of 
tis Hlerakles, 
vs. Menolitios and. Moiral. 

them 


bias— 


Pilgrims to Athens—scores of 
of the 


gratefully 


archwologist's 
used as their compan- 
“Ancient Athens” 


innocent 
have 
Miss 


ion Harrison's 


(now out of print), and all readers with 
even a little knowledge of things Greek 
will be impressed by the wealth of i)lus- 
tration in the present volume; but those | 


| dealing 
On p. 491 it is re-| S 


Hemon and Trachinie | 


| with life 
| embodiment of the poetic characteristics 


who believe in the permanent value of 
Greek literature, both for its form and 
its content, will be satisfied as little 
with her patronizing admiration as with 
her splenetic outbursts. 


Modern Italian Literature. By Lacy Col- 
lison-Morley. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co, $1.50 net. 

The Italian literature of the last two 
hundred years has found slight recog- 
nition beyond the Alps: it is neverthe- 
less richer in absolute value than the 
far more influential literature of the 
Cinquecento. Machiavelli stands alone, 
it is true, and the magic of chivalrous 
verse is spent; but the Renaissance has 
no such poets as Leopardi and Carducci, 
no dramatists to rank with Goldoni and 
Alfieri, no satirist to match Parini; the 
short story is a finer thing than the old 
novella; and the novel is vigorous in 
youth. 

Mr. Collison-Morley’s book deserves a 
hearty welcome. It shows a good know- 
ledge of most of the greater and some of 
the minor authors, and a conscientious 
use of the standard histories and larger 
monographs. It is comprehensive and 
well-planned. The only important name 
omitted is that of Fucini; the only men 
who receive entirely inadequate treat- 
ment are Zanella and Giacosa. Mr. Col- 
lison-Morley contents himself, for the 
most part, with straightforward ac- 
counts of books and men, and quotes 
De Sanctis and Carducci in preference 
to venturing criticism of his own. His 
success in quotation, whether from the 
authors he is considering or from Ital- 
ian comment upon them, is indeed one 
of the best features of his work: the 
translations are plentiful, well-chosen, 
and well-executed. 

Among the best chapters are those 
with Parini, Monti, Leopardi, 
and d’Annunzio. In Leopardi, for in- 
stance, Mr. Collison-Morley sees clearly 
the positive strength that is so often 
disregarded. In spite of constant pain, 
in spite of the harsh verdict of his rea- 
son, Leopardi clung passionately to his 


|dear “illusions,” the old ideals of beau- 


ty and virtue and love. His poetry is 
not poetry of surrender, but of conflict 


| between a relentless mind and a noble 


heart. Leopardi’s scholarship suggests 
an excellent generalization: “Unlike our 
own, the great poets of Italy have al- 
most invariably been men of consider- 
able learning. Whether it is on account 
of the vast tradition of culture that lies 
behind them or for some other reason, 
they seem to draw their inspiration 
through a profound knowledge of liter- 
ature rather than from a direct contact 
itself. Dante is as true an 


of Italy as Shakespeare, rather than 
Milton, is of those of England.” But 
the choice of Dante as example is un- 
fortunate: surely no poet ever drew in- 
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spiration from experience of life more 
immediate or more searching than his. 

Indeed, many of Mr. Collison-Morley's 
references to earlier Italian literature 
show him to be upon unfamiliar ground. 
He confuses Lorenzo and Lorenzino de’ 
Medici, classes the story of Francesca 
da Rimini as a story of the Renais- 
sance, says that the seven and eight- 
syllable lines preferred by Parini had 
been the popular metre in Italy from 
time immemorial, terms the “Secchia 
rapita” the first Italian mock-heroic 
poem, speaks of Naples as the birth- 
place of the opera, and calls Tartaglia 
“one of the four original masks” of the 
Commedia dell’ arte. Similar errors 
in fact and in judgment mar his treat 
ment of the modern literature which is 
his main subject, but the errors in fact 
seldom concern matters of primary im- 
portance. The printing of Italian words, 
even names of books and authors, is 
very careless. Sisara becomes Sissaro; 
Gropallo becomes Grapollo, and the lin 
“Finché non sorgi un uom che ci ra- 
duni” halts in the disguise, “Finché non 
sorgi un nom che non ci raduni.” 

It is a pity, too, that the author 
should not have learned from the Ital- 
ians more grace and clarity of style. His 
account of Giacosa contains this sen- 
tence: “After trying historical plays, 
in which Felice Cavallotti (1842-98), 
the last of the Romantics’ as Carducci 
called him, who was killed in a duel, 
also obtained considerable success, he 
turned to modern comedy.” Elsewher: 
he writes of “the neighborhood of V« 
suvius, which is certainly more calculat 
ed to impress us with the littleness of 
man, especially during an eruption, than 
any other district in Italy.’ But his judg 
ment is most seriously at fault, perhaps, 
in his estimate of Goldoni and Alfieri 
Many of their best qualities escape his 
notice. Against Goldoni is brought th: 
specific and quite unwarranted charge of 
moral indifference: “Vice, and even 
crime, amused him, instead of rousing 
his indignation.” On the contrary, the 
castigat is for Goldoni literally true, and 
masks no exploitation of indecency. His 
satire is less pungent than that of 
Parini, but it is none the less revealing 
and effective, whether it deals with the 
universal themes of greed, vanity, and 
malevolence, or with so special and 
noisome an offence as cicisbeism. And 
the cleanliness of his whole theatre is a 
notable protest against the depraved lik- 
ings of the public of his day. Of the 
ordinary comic qualities, the only one 
that Goldoni lacks is verbal wit: the 
others he has in exceptionally good mea- 
sure. But his peculiar claims to great 
ness lie in the nature of his realism and 
in the quality of his comic atmospher« 
Goldoni found himself only when hé 
laid aside conventional forms and lan 
guage to imitate, in his own dialect, th: 
life of his own city, the motley, crowd- 
ed, homely life of lagoons and cam- 
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pielli, many-hued, noisy with chatter, 


sweet with honesty. The Venetian com- 
edies bring in the whole population of 
each little neighborhood, the stage is 
constantly filled with a democratic va 
riety of persons and interests, and the 
talk is short, crisp, interrupted rhe 
realism of these plays is neither indif 
ferent nor indecent: Goldoni selects 
what is most delightfully characteristic 
and renders it with deft and vivid min 
uteness, yet comprehensively. Moreover, 
he has always the charm of a rar 
geniality. His humor, springing from 
his characters, is the humor of human 
ity itself. The clear air of his Venetian 
afternoons is life-giving and joyous. He 
bring one unfailingly into a mood of 
sunlit happiness—and that is surely the 


true function of comedy. 


Mr. Collison-Morley’s depreciation of 
Alfieri is the more unfortunate in that 
it sustains the general injustice of mod 


ern critics to the great tragedian. Al 
fieri was, in life and work, intense—a 


$yronic Michelangelo, with the terri- 
bilta of the sculptor and the driving 
restlessness of the Englishman His 
whole art moves from a responsiveness 


to intensity in others: as he read of in 
tense love, or ambition, or thirst for 
vengeance, a personating sympathy pos 
sessed him, and forced a new utteranc 
of the old emotion, rekindled in its pas 
sage through his spirit. Intensity in 
forms his plays throughout. Nothing is 


permitted, in word or act, that does not 


lead directly towards the catastrophe 
Scenes, speeches, sentences, are cut 
down until the residuum is of living 
strength. Every one of the few person 
ages is intensely concerned for the out 
come. There is no cessation in their 


reinforcements and their thwartings, no 
interlude, no delay for rhetoric. Event 
hurries on event with terrible swiftness; 
no change of scene allows escape from 
the insistent tragedy. The unity of ac- 
tion is perfectly attained, and the minor 
unities are for once self-justified. If 
one is conscious of them at all, it is 
only in realizing that they are inevita- 
ble. Mr. Collison-Morley is right in say- 
ing that Alfieri is in general too sub- 
jective for dramatic personification, but 
he is very wrong in calling Saul his 
one great character. And he is wrong, 
too, in saying that there is no variety in 
the tragedies. A few of them differ from 
the others in being merely political man- 
ifestoes, but the majority are tense with 
varied life: “Filippo,” with the sinister 
cunning of its dominant presence; “An 
tigone,” with its pure and fearless devo 


terrible with rushing 


” 


tion; “Oreste, 


fate; “Rosmunda,” romantic wine in a 
neoclassic cup; “Saul,” “Mirra, and 
the second “Brutus.” With “Saul,” 


moreover, comes a notable change in 
style. Hitherto Alfieri had wrought for 
the effect of overwhelming force; here- 
after his imagination and his love of 
beauty seek and receive plentiful recog- 
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nition. His last plays are h in 


poetry: “Saul” in poetry of vision and 
of deep humanity, “Mirra” in poetry 
lated and resistant love, and the ir 


tus” in poetry of eloquent patriotisn 


Sone En iis/ Sti Tel t \ i 
the Younger Novelists By Fr 
Taber Cooper. With portrait New 


York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.60 net 
This is a companion to Mr. Coo 
si} ‘ y ‘ ’ 1 
SuUDSLa e ol S chapters Has ap] 


in the Boukman or elsewhe! 


in the form of reviews, and tra 


timeliness remain. Fifteen I ! of 
fiction are commented upon, half a do 
en of whom belong strictly to 


gory of “the younger 

taken to include wri 3 0 

than middle age. More strictly, this book 

deals with novelists who hav 

audience of late years In ft 

Kipling is a far older novelist al 

Morgan, and Anthony Hope « 

bly the senior of Joseph Conrad 
Kipling, indeed, is the pat: 

among them all, and Mr. Cooy 

constrained to apologize for his in 


sion in this gallery of current favorites 


“The day when one was compelled to 
write of him exuberantly,” he admit 

“in the sheer joy of speculating on 
VYhat his erratic and undisciplined ge 
nius would do next, is a thing of the 


past.” But he must be included her 


because “he is too imposing a fig 
among contemporary English story-te 
rs to be omitted ca } 
phrases suggest the need, which persists 


throughout the reading of these pls 
sant papers, of taking our commentator 
not too literally A criti may be 
known by h adjectives Kipling 
not imposing as a contemporary story 
teller. A quarter of a century ago he 
founded a school of short-story writing 
which, for better or worse, is still 
thronged with pupils. In America the 
head-mastership itself changed hands 
some time since: where Kipling has his 
tens of imitators, “O. Henry” has his 
hundreds. Kipling has never been a 
novelist, in the sense in which the other 
writers treated of in this book are novel- 
ists. His one long story of sustained 
power was printed a dozen years ago 
And it is difficult to see how his genius 
could ever have been characterized as 
either “erratic” or “undisciplined”; no 
writer of this generation bas been more 


consistent or has had a stiffer hoo! 
ng. In short, Mr. Cooper's u f words 
is so casual] as to make it difl t to fol 
low his often ingen and eative 
thought. When he says, “It ms 

evitable to write of Mr. Phillpot ith 
out making mention of Hardy,” one has 
to reflect an instant to make sure that 


he means the reverse of what he says 


He is too easily content with the cheap 
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counters of the critical vocabulary, 
“virile,” and “vital,” and “convincing,” 
“technique,” “artistry,” and the like. He 
can even say that Kipling’s chief dis- 
tinction lies in his “dynamic force’! 

However, his judgments are in the 
main sensible and interesting, if not 
compelling.” The papers on De Mor- 
gan and Hewlett and Arnold Bennett 
are perhaps the best of the group. 


Notes 


—_—_— 


In “Widecombe Fair,” promised by Little, 


Brown for next week, Eden Phillpotts com- 
I his series of books on Dartmoor 
which were planned more than twenty years 

Included in the spring publications of the 

' house are the following: “The Uphill 

mi a story of Montana, by B. M. Bow- 
‘ rhe Lone Way.” by Mary Imlay Tay- 
lor The Quarry,” a tale of New York 
life john A. Moroso; “The Creeping 
rides,” a romance of Greenwich Village by 
Kate Jordan; “The Philippine Problem,” by 
Frederick Chamberlin; \Sunny Life The 
Biography of Samuel June Barrows,” by 
Isabel C. Barrows; “Crime and its Repres 


sion.” by Gustav Aschaffenburg, professor 
Academy of Practical 
translated by Adal 


of psychiatry in th 
Medicine at Cologne 
bert Albrecht; and “History of Continental 
Criminal Procedure,” by A. Esmein, pro 
fessor in the University of Paris, with 
chapters by Profs. Francois Garraud and © 


J. A. Mittermaler, translated by John Simp- 


s0n 
April issues of the Century Company will 
includ Mr Hobby,” a novel by Harold 
K | 
Dodd, Mead & Co. are bringing out thi 
veek Mi Elizabeth Robins’s book on wo 
man iffrage, entitled “Way Stations.” 


A lone narrative poem by John Masefleld 
entitled The Daffodil Fields,” is one of 


Macmillan’s announcements for this week 


Putna will bring out in this country 
entitled “My Past,” writ- 


tol ra 
ter relative of one of the reigning 
monare! of kurope rhe author's name is 

not «i 
The Allen Book & Printing Company, of 
rr y ill hav ready about May 1 
the B | of Living Ethics,” 

} ( Murad 

Amor the bool promised shortly by 
Houghtor Mifflin Compan are “Gettys 
burs by Elal ingmaster Justice and 
Modern Law,” by Everett V. Abbot; “The 
Value of Organized peculation,” by Har 
rison H. Brace: “Strange Stories from the 
! f Leisure translated from the 
Chit by George Soullé; “Stowe Notes,” 
! vin Martin Taber, and “A History 
ington, Massachusetts,” by Charles 

Hludseor 
The publication of the Selden Soclety for 


the current vear willl be “Year looks of the 
Kyre of Kent,” edited by Willlam C. Bol 


land. The Society has also in preparation a 


volume of “Year Books of Fdward II,” ed 
ited by Mr. Turner and Professor Geldart, 
and for issue shortly “Select Chapters of 
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Trading Companies,” edited by Cecil T.! 
Carr. Provisional arrangements have been 
made for the following further publica- 
tions: The second volume of the “Law 
Merchant,” by Professor Morgan; other 
volumes of the “Year Books of Edward II”; 
a volume of “Select Cases Before the King’s 
Council,” by Mr. I. S. Leadam; a volume 
of “Select Ecclesiastical Pleas,” by Mr. 
Harold D. Hazeltine; an edition of the 
‘Liber Pauperum” of Vicarius, by Mr. F. 
de Zulueta, and a volume of “King’s Bench 
Ancient Indictments,” by Mr. Cyril Flower. 


Mrs. Meynell’s poetry has been collected 
in a single volume, which is printed by 
the Arden Press and will be issued next 
month by Burns & Oates. 


Mr. Noel Buxton, M.P., is publishing, 
through Smith & Elder, his experiences 
With the Bulgarian Staff.” Save for his 
brother, he was the only Englishman to 
enjoy the privilege denoted in the title. 


The concluding volume (the eighteenth) 
of T. N. Foulis’s authorized version of 
Nietzsche is promised this mouth. Special 
features of the book are an exhaustive 
index compiled by Robert Guppy and an 
introductory essay on “The Nietzschean 
Movement in England” by the editor, Dr. 
Oscar Levy. 


\ tragic tale of Old Ceylon is told in 
Woolf’s “A Village in the Jungle,” which 
Longmans, Green will bring out in this 
country. 

Other spring announcements by the same 
house are: “College Sermons,” by Dr. L. 
Cc. Stewardson: a new book of “Sermon 
Notes,” by Cardinal Newman; Monsignor 
Robert Hugh Benson’s “Confessions of a 
Convert,” and “Organized Democracy,” by 
Frederick A. Cleveland. 

\ committee, headed by Joseph H. Choate 
ind Charles W. Eliot, is preparing plans 
for a memorial to the late Rev. Dr. Samuel 
Gilman, Harvard, 1811, and author of “Fair 
Harvard.” The project is to fit up a Sam- 
uel Gilman Memorial Room in the tower 
of the historic church at Charleston, 8. C. 
in which Dr. Gilman had a long, distin- 
guished career. The treasurer of the local 
Charleston committee is Mr. Frank R. 
lrost, People’s Office building, Charleston, 


Ss. C., 

A dictionary of moderate size, published 
in this country by Macmillan, is “Books 
That Count,” by W. Forbes Gray. It is 
1 list of some 5,500 books in English, that 
present an authoritative and not too recon- 
lite study of all manner of subjects, from 
Biography to Sports. Prices are given in 
hillings and pence, and a brief note tells 
the character of each work, The diction- 
iry will no doubt prove serviceable to those 
ho are reading or studying without much 

idance 

We have to record the appearance of two 
new issues of Baedeker, which we shall not 
ittempt to criticise. One is the fourteenth 

modelled edition of the “Northern Italy,” 
orresponding with the eighteenth in Ger- 
man The other is the sixteenth revised 
edition of the “Northern Germany.” These, 
like all the Baedekers, are Scribner im- 
portations, 

A. C. MeClurg, of Chicago, publishes a 
second edition of “The Ships and Sallors 
of Old Salem,” by Ralph D. Paine, which, 
on its first appearance, was favorably re- 


viewed in the Nation of June 16, 1910. In 
this reprint seven chapters in the original 
work together with several paragraphs and 
appendices have been omitted. But the book, 
still a large one, remains an authoritative 
and indeed thrilling account of the exploits 
of Salem’s early sailors, who made the 
American flag known and respected even in 
the far distant South Seas, who were equal- 
ly ready to serve on privateers or men-of- 
war, fight pirates, or trade with Christians 
and heathen savages. 


In his “Portraits and Sketches” (Scrib- 
ner), Edmund Gosse is at his very best. 
The book is not made up of criticism, in 
which Mr. Gosse lacks philosophy, nor of 
scholarship, in which he sometimes wants 
accuracy. He has here written a series of 
portraits of men he has known—Swinburne, 
Philip James Bailey, “Orion” Horne, Au- 
brey de Vere, Tennyson, Whittier, Short- 
house, Mandell Creighton, Andrew Lang, 
Wolcott Balestier, Carl Snoilsky, Eugéne 
Melchior de Vogiié, and André Gide—and in 
each case, with varying fulness of detail, 
he has brought his subject vividly before 
the eye. All the other portraits, however, 
pale beside that of Swinburne. The poet was 
picturesque enough in appearance and orig- 
inal enough in habits to make description 
of him easy for any hand, and the clever 
anecdotal literature about him is already 
enormous; but for a vision of the very 
man himself we know of nothing compar- 
able to these pages by Mr. Gosse. There ‘s 
nothing to do but quote at great length: 


The world is familiar from portraits, and 
still better from caricatures, with his 
unique appearance. He was short, with 
sloping shoulders, from which rose a long 
and slender neck, surmounted by a very 
large head. The cranium seemed to be out 
of all proportion to the rest of the struc- 
ture. His spine was rigid, and though he 
often bowed the heaviness of his head, 
lasso papavera collo, he seemed never to 
bend his back. Except in consequence of a 
certain physical weakness, which probably 
may, in more philosophical days, come to 
be accounted for and palliated—except when 
suffering from this external cause, he seem- 
ed immune from all the maladies that pur- 
sue mankind. He did not know fatigue; 
his agility and brightness were almost me- 
chanical. I never heard him complain of 
a headache or of a toothache. He required 
very little sleep, and occasionally when I 
have parted from him in the evening after 
saying “Good-night,” he has simply sat 
back in the deep sofa in his sitting-room, 
his little feet close together, his arms 
against his side, folded in his frock-coat 
like a grasshopper in its wing-covers, and 
fallen asleep, apparently for the night, be- 
fare I could blow out the candles and steal 
forth from the door. I am speaking, of 
course, of early days; it was thus about 
1875 that I closely observed him. 

He was more a hypertrophied intelli- 
gence than a man. His vast brain seemed 
to weigh down and give solidity to a frame 
otherwise as light as thistledown, a body 
almost as immaterial as that of a fairy. 
In the streets he had the movements of a 
somnambulist, and often I have seen him 
passing like a ghost across the traffic of 
Holborn, or threading the pressure of carts 
eastward in Gray’s Inn Road, without 
glancing to the left or the right, like some- 
thing blown before a wind. At that time I 
held a humble post at the British Museum, 
from which I was freed at four o’clock, and 
Swinburne liked to arrange to meet me 
half-way between that monument and his 
own lodgings. One of Swinburne’s pecullar- 
ities was an extreme punctuality, and we 


;seldom failed to meet on thedeserted north- 
lern pavement of Great Coram Street. But 
jalthough the meeting was of his own mak- 


ing, and the person to be met a friend seen 
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every day, if I stood a couple of yards 
before him silent, he would endeavor to 
escape on one side and then on the other, 
giving a great shout of satisfaction when 
at length his eyes focused on my face. 


“Religion in China, Universalism: A Key 
to the Study of Taoism and Confucianism” 
(Putnam), by J. J. M. de Groot, is a book 
of great importance, being the work of a 
scholar who has spent half a lifetime on 
his subject. He has to his credit eight big 
volumes on “The Religious System of 
China.” This vast work has now been 
condensed into eight lectures, in all about 
300 pages, which make up the volume before 
us. Many will rejoice to have the range of 
the author’s views in such convenient form. 
The methodical manner in which they are 
presented and his support of statements of 
fact by translations from Chinese originals 
put readers in a position to weigh his the- 
ories and to draw their own conclusions. 
One of the most interesting chapters is 
that on Asceticism, Prolongation of Life, 
Immortality. It deals with cultural ele- 
ments, such as the “discipline of the 
breath,” cultivated in China in the fourth 
century B. c., long before we find any his- 
torical evidence of intercourse with any of 
the other civilized nations of Asia. We 
should have liked to hear the author's 
views on this strange similarity with prac- 
tices known to have existed among the 
sages of early India, to which fact Profes- 
sor Conrady, of Leipzig, drew attention in 
a learned academical essay published in 
1906. Another chapter, as interesting as it 
is important, is the eighth and last lec- 
ture, entitled Feng-shui. In it the author 
attempts to connect that well-known popu- 
lar superstition, which it may be hoped 
will gradually disappear in republican 
China, with his general theories on Uni- 
versalism. Another writer or this sub- 
ject, Dr. E. Eitel (“Feng-shui, or The Ru- 
diments of Natural Science in China,” 
Hongkong, 1873) has asked the question, 
“What is Feng-shui? Sinologues have look- 
ed through the Chinese classics for an an- 
swer to this question, searched their dic- 
tionaries, and found none.” The answer, it 
appears to us, has been found by Professor 
De Groot. 


It was a happy idea of the American 
committee for lectures on the History of 
Religions to entrust to a specialist like Pro- 
fessor De Groot so complicated and difficult 
a subject, and the committee on publication 
also deserves credit for having turned out a 
neat little volume. A number of misprints, 
if they may be so called, might have been 
avoided by referring the proofs to the au- 
thor. The author, who speaks the Amoy 
dialect, so important in his former career 
as an interpreter among the Chinese set- 
tlers in Java and Borneo, is evidently not 
s0 well at home with the Mandarin dialect 
as spoken in Peking. Thus he does not 
distinguish between the syllables shan, 
“good” or “goodness” (pp. 32, 35, and 80) 
and shen, “a god” (p. 152 et passim). Alto- 
gether, the absence of Chinese characters, 
which would be of little use to the general 
reader and would have interfered with the 
popularity aimed at, calls for transcription 
based on a fixed and uniform system of 
spelling. Why, for instance, should the 
aspirate be expressed by an apostrophe af- 
ter ¢t and by the letter A after k, as in Khin 
tien kien, a want of uniformity resorted to 
in a number of examples with what appears 


as intentional, though incomprehensible, 


regularity? But these are trifies which 
ought not to discourage readers bent on 
learning rather than on criticising. 


“Jean Jacques Rousseau” (Scribner), by 
Gerhard Gran, of the University of Kris- 
tiania, is in the main a narrative of Rous- 
seau’s life, with a psychological com- 
mentary. The present volume ends with 
the publication of the first “Discourse” 
(1750). The author is unduly harsh when 
he says that Rousseau “lied with ease and 
fluency whenever the situation demanded 
it.” As a fluent liar, Rousseau cannot com- 
pare with Voltaire. Yet if the work fails 
to be a really noteworthy addition to the 
endless stream of publications on Rousseau, 
the reason is to be sought in the fact that 
the writer is himself too much under the 
spell of the Rousseauistic view of life. He 
makes an elaborate application of James's 
theory of conversion as a “subliminal up- 
rush” to Rousseau’s sudden illumination on 
the road to Vincennes. This uprush, so far 
from being related to the inhibitive and ra- 
tional powers of personality, is in direct 
opposition to them. Professor Gran does 
not raise the question whether true re- 
ligious insight may not come from an en- 
tirely different direction. The question 
proposed by the Academy of Dijon, he says, 
“acted as an explosion on the threshold 
of Rousseau’s consciousness; it forced a 
breach. Through this breach there sud- 
denly streamed a flood composed of all the 
memories, all the indignation, all the moods, 
in short, all the psychic stuff that, gained 
through inheritance, race, and early experi- 
ence, lay settled in his subconsciousness.” 
Since the “uprush” is composed, after all, 
only of previous impressions, it becomes 
important to trace their origin. According- 
ly, Professor Gran devotes several chap- 
ters to a study of Geneva (from the six- 
teenth century) and of Paris under Louis 
XV, and attempts to show that the con- 
flict in Rousseau between the impressions 
received from these two environments cul- 
minated in his outburst against civilization. 


The translation of Professor Gran’s work 
reads smoothly in the main, though the 
translator has an irritating trick of omit- 
ting the definite article from the titles of 
books (e. g., “While ‘Discours’ in its con- 
tents is essentially aggressive’). Proper 
names and quotations in French are often 
very incorrectly printed. Two portraits are 
given, one of Rousseau in youth and one 
of Madame de Warens, without any warning 
that in both cases the ascription is uncer- 
tain. 

The monograph of Prof. Adolf Harnack 
on “Bible Reading in the Early Church” is 
tr lated by Rev. J. A. Wilkinson and pub- 
lished in the Crown Theological Library 
(Putnam). Professor Harnack takes issue 
with the celebrated proposition of Lessing, 
that “the laymen of the primitive church 
might not even read the books of the New 
Testament, not at least without the permis- 
sion of the presbyter who had them in his 
keeping.” He cites a large number of ref- 
erences from the literature of the first 
three centuries to prove that Bible reading 
by private individuals was encouraged as 
a pious duty, and that no restrictions were 
placed upon any class of Christians in 
the freest use of all canonical books. He 
holds, of course, with Lessing that “Chris- 
tian faith and a Christian church existed 
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before ever there was a New Testament,” 
but maintains that from the first, and at 
least to the time of Constantine, the sacred 
documents of Christianity were regarded 
as a free gift to the community, over which 
the church claimed no special privilege of 
supervision or interpretation Harnack is 
especially interested in the corollary that 
early Christianity was not a mystery-re- 
ligion, with secret documents for the Iinitl- 
ated. As a daughter of Judaism, Christian- 
ity opened its treasures to all, and the 
mysteries which developed within the 
church were encroachments from without, 
not growths natural to its genius. 


With his volume on “The Old English 
Country Squire” (Doran), supplementing 
those already published on the “Parson” 
and the “Parish Clerk,” P. H. Ditchfleld 
completes a pleasant trilogy on English 
rural life. Mr. Ditchfleld, as we know 
from his previous volumes, is an ardent 
lover of the subject which he has made 
his own—the old-fashioned village com- 
munity of England, happy though feudal, 
and on the whole well content with exist- 


ence under the benevolent tyranny of “the 


quality.” If he is. also somewhat of 
special pleader and quite frankly a lauda- 
tor temporis acti, who sighs for the good 
old days before Lloyd George thought of 
land taxes or insurance acts, and when 


a 


rustic hinds, as a matter of course, ordered 
themselves lowly and reverently towards 
their betters, we need not quarrel witb 
him on that account, for his convictions are 
those of the squires and parsons about 
whom he writes, and without them his 
writing would lose something of its sym- 
pathetic quality. But if he has grievances 
against modern tendencies, he has also 
humor sufficient to keep them in the back- 
ground. One feels that at the bottom of 
his soul he regards himself somewhat s8e- 
riously as the Froissart of the aspects 
of English life that he chronicles, but his 
zest in his stories of squiredom, of the 
joys of the chase, of the whole round of 
country life, is such that one is ready, 
with a smile, to concede him the title. In 
these pages the whole history of the Ene- 
lish squire is given, from the age of chiv- 
alry, when he was the gentleman attendant 
on a knight, to these less ardent days, when, 
his warlike guise laid aside, he is simply 
one of that order, a little lower than the 
nobility, which, as the author might affirm, 
is likely before long to be known as “the 
landless gentry.” Mr. Ditchfleld feels sadly 
that he is telling the story of a class that 
is rapidly disappearing, and his serious 
purpose is to show that, whether the sys- 
tem that created him is now outworn or 
not, the country squire has played no iIn- 


j}glorious part in contributing to the great- 


ness of England and has performed faith- 
fully the work that fell to him to do. The 
admirable illustrations are an attractive 
feature of this book. 


The compliment of translation into Ger- 
man has been paid to but few works of 
American classical scholars. The last ex- 
ample was the German translation of Pro- 
fessor Hale’s “Cum Constructions,” which 
was published in 1891. The appearance of 
such a translation of Prof. E. G. Sihler’s 
“Annals of Cmsar” ("“C. lullus Cesar: 
sein Leben, nach den Quellen kritisch dar- 
gestellt”’; Leipzig) is, accordingly, of more 
than passing interest. The chief difference 
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bet en the two editions lies in the omis- 

in the German of the appendix, which 
va le ted to an unsparing criticism of 
Mommeen and Froud This was perhaps 


to be expected, for Mommsen is still too 


ear to German thought to be subjected 
to harsh criticism, especially by a foreign- 

The German preface is in much bet- 
te taste than the original, for in the 
latter Professor Sihler seemed to feel it 
t ‘ ir to draw attention to his own 
fit for } task is shown in his nu- 


life and times of 


Ca r sor ler’ work represents 
a tt f mind, a rotest against the 
’ istom « building upon the 
mod t reter itiquity rather 
t! ! our He, there- 

nt attention to the views 


ith the excey 
t HH ' i nsequence, he fal 


erro! of fact when more 


). 
ls 


lerr investigation would 


t é ed him r} , too, his pursuit of 
! 1 ther has led him into a cer- 
ta rel ness about less important de- 
ta Many of these inaccuracies, par- 

pointed out ! Meusel in 
a review of the English work, have been 


1 in the translation, but too many 


still remain to mar a study which as a 
whole deserve hearty commendation. The 
translation presents a much more pleasing 
appearar than its original, and the style 
is free from those idlosyncrasies which are 
t ident in the English form 
I ! I iblication of the “Folk-Tales 
of Bengal” (Macmillan), by the late Rev. 
Lal Behari Das one of the best-known 
collections of the folk-tales of India—a 
V t lone out of print—has again been 
mad icceasibl this time adorned with 
thirty-two jlored plates by Mr. Warwick 
( ‘ lun contains twenty-two 
| told by B i unacquainted 
t} folk-tale of the Weat ind the 
the collection has too long been 
; vledged to require further emphasis 
At tl ! time it may be noted that 
t " frequent suggestions of the “Ara- 
in Nights ilthough no minute compari- 
n of the \rablan Nights” with folk-tales 
of India ha thu far, to the reviewer's 
know been made. Some of the Ben- 
j how blendings of cycles fa 
mil t folklorist rhu the grateful 
anima motif ia found 1 t! story of “The 
Bald Wife the tor of the Rakshasas” 
ntalr three well-known themes, the “life 
te t eeping beauty,” and the “sep 
arable oul”; and “violated tabu” is prom 
inent In rhe Man Who Wished to Be Per 
fect.” The diction of the collection, it must 
be onfessed, seems rather too literary 
when compared with the more exact “Wide 
Awak tories” of teel and Temple or 
with Swynnerton's Indian Night enter 
tainmenta”’ in “The Field of Bones” the 
redactor’s language wa confessed in 
fluer 1 by the vision of the valley of dry 


bones In Ezekiel xxxvil, 1-14 The general 


' irance of the new edition ts far more 
tractive than that of t) old one, and a 
pecial word of praise is due the illustra 


tions, which, though not markedly Orlental 


have a happy Eastern flavor 


The Connecticut Valley Historical Sax lety, 
hich has just issued at Springfleld Volume 
it Publications, 1904-1907 


was or 


ganized in 1876, and has at present a mem 


Nation 


‘The 


bership of about three hundred. The So- 
iety has done much to preserve whatever 

relates to the natural, civil, military, ec- 
clesiastical, and genealogical history of the 
ountry in general, particularly to that sec- 

tion known as the Connecticut Valley. It 
aims also to prepare and to preserve cor- 
rect reports of passing events of impor- 
tance. The volume opens with a full de- 
scription and many illustrations of the new 
home of the Society, the palatial Springfield 
residence of the late D. B. Wesson. Built 
in the style of Louis XIV, it is valued above 
a million dollars; and the only condition of 
gift is that the Society shall raise a fund 
of $100,000, the income of which shall be 
ised in maintenance. A committee, headed 
by the president, W. F. Adams, is actively 
it work in completing this fund, towards 
hich J. P. Morgan, one of the life mem- 

ers, has offered $10,000. By far the hand- 

yest building owned by any historical 

ociety in the country, this edifice will 
house all the collections which have here- 
tofore had a somewhat uncertain home in 
Art Museum, where many of the meet- 

; are held. 


The Rey. Dr. Joseph Newton Hallock, 
editor and proprietor since 1880 of the 
Christian Work, died Monday in Brooklyn, 
ized seventy-eight. Among his writings, 
which include books on travel, finance, and 
religious topics, is a “Life of D. L. Moody.” 


Lady Dorothy Nevill, who had a close 
acquaintance with the Duke of Wellington, 
Disraeli, Lord Palmerston, and most of 
the leading Englishmen for fifty years 
past, died Monday in London in her eighty- 
seventh year. She was the author of a 
book of reminiscences, “Leaves from the 
Note-Books of Lady Dorothy Nevill.” 


Field Marshal Viscount Garnet Joseph 
Wolseley, the famous soldier, died on Mon- 
day at Mentone, France, in his eightieth 
year He retired as commander-in-chief 
of the British army in 1900, after having 
been at the head of the forces of the Em- 
pire for five years. His first taste of ac- 
tual service was in 1852-3 in the Burmese 
war, in which he was severely wounded. He 
took part brilliantly in other campaigns, 
especially in the Crimea, where he was 
gain injured, being picked up for dead. 
He was a careful student of the art of 
war, and wrote several books on the sub- 
ject, among them “The Soldier’s Pocket- 
Book for Field Service,” “The Story of a 
Soldier’s Life,” besides “Life of the Duke 
of Marlborough” and “Decline and Fall of 


Napole on.” 


Science 


Mr. Henry T. Finck'’s new book, “Flavor 
in Food,” described as a gastronomic guide 
to health and good living, will be issued 
by the Century Company in April. 


Nearly eighteen months ago we noticed 
in this column the first of four volumes of 
Luciani’s interesting treatise on “Human 
Physiology,” in the English version of 
Frances A. Welby (Macmillan). The second 
volume is now at hand after an interval 
which suggests a long delay In the comple- 
tion of the work. This part takes up In- 
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ternal Secretion, Digestion, Excretion, and 
the Skin, inclusive of the Mammary Gland 
and its secretion. All these subjects are 
treated in an entertaining and illuminating 
fashion. The text naturally lags somewhat 
behind the progress of the experimental 
study of the internal secretions, but this 
fault is in part made good bya supple- 
mentary list of recent literature in English. 
To this list the translator has added a spe- 
clal reference to the very recent book of 
Swale Vincent on the ductless glands, but 
makes no allusion to the large book on this 
subject by Sajous, which came out a few 
months earlier. Leonard Williams's trans- 
lation of the important book of Biedl 
came perhaps too late for notice, although 
one would suppose that its prospective ap- 
pearance would have been sufficiently known 
to make its inclusion possible. The litera- 
ture concerning the movements of the di- 
gestive tract ought to have taken similar 
cognizance of Cannon’s little book on the 
“Mechanical Factors of Digestion,” pub- 
lished as one of the International Medical 
Monographs (Arnold) in 1911. Luciani seems 
to overlook the important researches of 
Meissner and his American pupil Shepard 
on the connection of the kidney with the 
synthesis of hippuric acid. There is also 
no account whatever of Meissner’s studies 
of the transformation of proteins by the 
digestive ferments. In this fleld he work- 
ed for a time with great zeal and such re- 
finement of observation that his contem- 
poraries virtually drove him away from 
further labor of that kind by their ridicule 
of his results. It was a pathetic episode in 
the history of physiological research, for, 
only a few years later, a change in the 
method showed the cleavage products to be 
even more numerous, and fully justified the 
efforts of Meissner to establish very fine 
distinctions among them. 

Great as have been the advances in the 
study of economic entomology during re- 
cent years, the available comprehensive 
texts are nearly all deplorably antiquated 
and deficient. To meet the demand for an 
up-to-date compendium, W. C. O’Kane has 
just published, through Macmillan, “Inju- 
rious Insects: How to Recognize and Con- 
trol Them,” illustrated with 600 original 
photographs. To arrange such a book so 
as to make it of use to the untrained reader 
is a very vital matter. For him, an arrange- 
ment according to zodélogical relationships 
is almost useless, although it has been tried 
in one of the best of the older texts. Group- 
ing by host plants leads to confusion and 
duplication because so many of the in- 
sect pests feed on several varieties of 
plants. Professor O’Kane seemingly has 
met the difficulty satisfactorily by first 
grouping the injurious insects under three 
heads: pests of garden and field crops, 
pests of orchard and fruit crops; and those 
of the household, of stored products, and 
of domestic animals. Within each of the 
first two groups, the various species are ar- 
ranged according to the part of the plant 
where they are found at work. The determi- 
nation is still further facilitated by the 
arrangement of the page headings to serve 
as an index to the place where the insect 
is found at work, and to its general char- 
acteristics. The most striking feature of the 
book is the absence of the hackneyed iI- 
lustrations borrowed from the old texts 
and from Federal and State bulletins. In 
‘their stead are six hundred photographs 
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of injurious insects and their work. Some 
of these are excellent—of many of them the 
best that can be said is that they are orig- 
inal. It is needless to add that with such 
a number of good-sized illustrations in less 
than four hundred pages of text the consid- 
eration of the various pests is very meagre. 
For this reason, the addition of an exten- 
sive but carefully selected list of refer- 
ences to bulletins and reports in which may 
be found detailed accounts of the insects 
considered is especially commendable. The 
book will prove of value to agriculturists 
as a “finding list,” and may meet admirably 
the needs of some agricultural schools and 
“short courses.” Unfortunately, its use will 
not be limited to such courses. Until it is 
more fully realized that the study of an 
applied science as college work presupposes 
a knowledge of the science upon which it 
is based, there will be a ready demand for 
books of this type as texts in some of our 
agricultural colleges 


Dr. Ira Van Gieson, bacteriologist to the 
Health Department in New York, died on 
Monday. He was born on Long Island, for- 
ty-seven years ago, and graduated from 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
of Columbia University. He was acc ount- 
ed an authority on insanity, but much of 
his recent research was in connection with 
hydrophobia. He was a prolific writer on 
methods of staining tissue for microscopi 
work. 


Drama 





The Dramatic Works of St. John Han- 
kin. New York: Mitchel] Kennerley. 
3 vols. $8 net. 


There can be no doubt that the Eng- 
lish speaking theatre suffered a positive 
loss in the premature death of St. John 
Hankin His steady advance in the art 
of play-making is clearly marked in the 
seven pieces printed in this collected 
edition, and he was still in the early 
prime of manhood when he ended his 
life and labors. It is only reasonable to 
suppose that he had in him the latent 
capacity for more earnest and vigorous 
production, although it may be doubted 
whether he could ever have created a 
permanent drama. The springs of his 
inspiration were fresh and sparkling, 
but had no depth. His strength lay in 
the readiness of his invention of dia- 
logue, sufficiently simple in form to 
appear natural, yet charged with a 
witty and satirical humor which gave 
it a distinctly literary quality; a happy 
knack of characterization, of somewhat 
conventional personages; a shrewd sense 
of current social absurdities and _ hy- 
pocrisies; a not too bitter cynicism and 
a lively appreciation of comic situa- 
tion. In his observation of those various 
phases of English middle-class life of 
the later Victorian era he was accurate 
so far as superficialities are concerned, 
but by no means profound or reflective. 
His personages, almost without excep- 
tion, belong to exceedingly familiar 
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types, both on the stage and in fiction, 
but the intellectual and moral atmos 
phere in which they move is more of- 
ten suggestive of real life than the the- 
atre, and in this way they frequently be 
come living actualities 

Although Mr. Hankin is commonly a: 
counted among the younger school f 
dramatists, whose works, being regard 
ed as too audacious for the commercial 
Stage, owed their earliest represen- 
tation chiefly to the London Stage So 
ciety and Mr. Granville Barker, he dif- 
fers widely from the more modern real- 
ists in his moderation, his general san- 
ity, and his literary skill. If he is oc- 
casionally disrespectful to the rigid 
axioms of sanctimonious puritanism, is 
frequently more worldly wise than aus- 
terely moral, and, like a good many 
enthusiasts of different kinds, is apt to 
forget that modern conditions and hu- 
man nature are often formidable bar- 
riers against the enforcement of abstract 
justice, he neither violates the canons 
of good taste nor exceeds the limits of 
credulity. He preserves a certain plaus- 
ibility even when he approaches most 
nearly to the borders of extravagance. 

The defects of his plays lie in their 
technical construction, their lack of gen- 
eral human interest, and the manifest 
artificiality of their plots. Effective and 
amusing as many of the individual sit- 
uations in them are, these are too clear- 
ly the result of a carefully calculated 
mechanism to provoke the suspense 
which is of the essence of true drama. 
This is particularly the case in “The 
Two Mr. Weatherbys,” where the nicely 
preserved balance between contrasted 
characters and incidents is clearly ar- 
ranged for a whimsical and predestined 
end. The same thing is true, though 
less conspicuously, in “The Return of 
the Prodigal.” Here the workmanship 
is better and the plausibility greater, 
while the characterization of all the 
principal personages is uncommonly 
well maintained, but the ultimate con- 
clusion—the virtual triumph of a clever 
wastrel who “blackmails” his duller but 
more prosperous relatives into support- 
ing him by threatening to disgrace them 
—is plainly due to a_ preconceived 
scheme, worked out with indisputable 
comic force, but very little logic. Suc- 
cessful business men, even if father or 
brother, under the prescribed circum- 
stances, would have checkmated the 
trickster by prompt defiance. No amount 
of clever writing could win for such a 
tale belief or sympathy. In “The Char- 
ity that Began at Home” again—a piece 
which is often suggestive of the meth- 
ods of Oscar Wilde—the plot, with all 
its destined coincidences carefully dove- 
tailed into their appointed places, is 
transparently mechanical. There is not 
an incident or a personage in it that} 
might not be founded on fact, but as a 
whole the play would be more akin to 
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farce than comedy, were it not for the 


excellence of its dialogue. 


But “The Cassilis Engagement is 
genuine comedy of a superior orde: 
even if it be a trifle overdrawn 
places vi an effective story, of a 
vital kind, developed along lin of a 
perfectly sound social philosophy. F* 
er simple youths would be betrayed into 
disastrous marriages if all rich mothers 
were as wise as Mrs. Cassilis Here is 
a play that really does reflect lif n 
witty and credible fashion, fllustrates a 
sound maxim, and solves a dramat 


problem in a way that is as reaso 
as it is entertaining. It is, taking 


in all, the best accomplishment of 
author. “The Last of the De Mullins 
clever as it is in many ways, and uncon 


ventional in its courageous but 
able attitude in the special case of the 
heroine, who saved herself from social 
shipwreck, and declined thereafter to 
barter assured freedom 
necessary and doubtful rehabilitation, 
is not so well made, so fresh, or so con 
vincing. It has none of the crucial di- 
rectness of such a study as “Hindle 
Wakes.” Actually, there is nothing espe 
cially new, startling, or controversial in 
the case of Janet de Mullin. Women in 
life, as well as in fiction, have fallen 
and recovered themselves, but it does 
not follow that they were wise because 
they were fortunate. No rule can be 
proved by an exceptional instance Nor 
is there anything new or very Valuable 
in the easy satire which Mr. Hankin 
levels against the follies of an almost 
extinct feudalism. The most valuable 
portraiture in his play is that of the 
slighted Hester, whose fate though he 
does not appear to have realized the 
fact—furnishes a most significant illus- 
tration of the manner in which the in- 
nocent may be made to suffer for the 
guilty. Such trifles as “The Burglar 
who Failed” and “The Constant Lover” 
need no more than this passing refer- 
ence, but these volumes are well worthy 
of a place in every modern dramati ll- 
brary, not only as early examples of in- 
tellectual revolt against the crudities of 
the commercial Victorian drama, but for 
the sake of their genuine wit, humorous 
perception, and literary skill 


Mr. Winthrop Ames, director of the Little 
Theatre, New York, offers $10,900 for the 
best play by an American author, submitted 
before August 15, 1913. It is his intention 
to produce this play next season at the new 
playhouse now being built for him on West 
Forty-fifth Street, near Broadway) All 
manuscripts must be submitted ar 
ly. No limitations as to the type of play 
are imposed; but in making tl! 
plays which promise to appeal t 
eral body of playgoers will be pr t 


those which appeal to a lin 


; ’ 


William A. Brady announcs . re 
“Rosedale,” to be made in the I 
atre on April 7, with a ‘ ted 


cast of player 7 





teresting as an example of the sort of ro- 


mantic melodrama which pleased an ear- 
lier and less sophisticated generation, al- 
though the plece has no special merit of 


its own, except from the standpoint of the 
leading actor. Wallack, of course, wrote it, 
as he did “The Veteran,” with especial ref 
erence to his own style and personality 


Nobody ever succeeded as he did in the 


part of Elliot Grey, although many actors 
essayed it, Lawrence Barrett among them 
I n in advanced middle life, he cut a 


brilliant figure in it; in his prime he was 


almost an ideal hero of romance. He had 
th ir and authority that could add plaus- 
ibility and even a touch of the heroic to 
a situation in itself false and ridiculous 
His successor is to be Charles Cherry, and 


it is doubtful whether a better selection 
could have been made. He is not the Les- 
ter Wallack of fifty years ago, but the 
number of playgoers who can subject him 
to the test of that comparison is limited 
What an array of first-class acting talent 
there was in those early casts of “Rose- 
dale’! Charles Fisher, John Sefton, Fanny 
Morant, George Holland, John Gilbert, Mrs 
John Sefton, Mrs. John Hoey, Mary Gan- 


non, all had a share in the first produc- 
tion They were members of the regular 
stock company. Nowadays it is question- 


able whether a list of equally competent 
layers could be selected from all the act- 
ing companies between Sandy Hook and the 
Golden Gate. This is a striking illustration 
of what the syndicate system has done for 
rhe annual Shakespeare Festival at Strat 


ford-on-Avon, omce more under the direc- 
tion of F. R. Benson, will extend this year 


over three weeks. It is to be opened on 
the afternoon of Monday, April 21, by Ar 
thur Bourchier, who will deliver a lecture 
on the subject of “Drama and Shake- 
ire In the evening Mr. Benson and his 
company appear in a revival of “Richard 
Il.” During the course of the festival Vio- 
let Vanbrugh will be seen as Beatrice in 
“Much Ado About Nothing,” and Nancy 
Price as Chorus in “Henry V.” Mrs. C. C 
topes will lecture on “The Burbages.”’ Miss 


Jean Sterling Mackinlay will give a recital 
and ballads, and Mrs. Gordon 


of old songs 


Woodhouse a concert of English music 


Ibsen “The Pretenders” has failed to 


ittract the general public to the London 
Haymarket Theatre It ran for a month 
onl The plece is to be taken off and 


replaced by “The Typhoon,” of Melchior 


Lengyel, which has already had a run in 
New York The principal characters will 
be played by Laurence Irving, Mabel Hack- 
ney, Leon Quartermaline, and Arthur Whit 
by. t 


This week is the time chosen by Gerald 


du Maurier and Frank Curzon for the re 


vival of “Diplomacy” at Wyndham’s, In 
London. The plece is announced simply as 
a new version of a play by Victorien Sar 
dou.” It has been very considerably re 


vised, but the leading features of the story 
have been atrictly preserved In the old 
days, for inetance, It was the fortifications 
of Constantinople which attracted the at 
tention of the Countess Zicka; to-day thers 
have been replaced by certain important 


works connected with the safety of Gibral 
tar The part of Lady Henry Fairfax has 
been materially enlarged In the revival 
that character will be taken by Lady Tree 


' 
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Gerald du Maurier will be Henry Beauclerc; 
Owen Nares, Julian; Donald Calthorp, Algie 
Fairfax; Arthur Wontner,Count Orloff; Nor- 
man Forbes, Baron Stein; Ellis Jeffreys, | 
Countess Zicka, and Gladys Cooper, Dora. 


Musie 


“BORIS GODOUNOFF.” 


Among the operatic novelties promis- 
ed last year by the management of the 
Metropolitan, but not produced, was 
“Boris Godounoff.” The promise was 
redeemed last week, when Moussorg- 
sky’s famous opera had its first per-| 
formance in America. In St. Peters- 
burg it was heard as long ago as 1874. | 
The fact that Moscow did not hear it| 
till 1889 indicates that it was not a 
real success at first. Outside of Rus- 
sia it was virtually ignored until six 
years ago, when a Russian company 
produced it in Paris in the original 
tongue and with all the accessories Rus- 
sian. It was in the midst of the Rus- 
sian craze in France, a craze partly po- 
litical, partly artistic, fanned by the 
graceful dancers from St. Petersburg 
and fostered by the followers of Debus- | 
sy, who recognized a kindred element in 
the harmonic audacities and the bra- 
vado of Moussorgsky. Yet even with 
these advantages it is doubtful if “Boris 
Godounoff” would have succeeded in Paris 
had it not been for the powerful imper- 
sonation of the imperial assassin by 
Chaliapine. The managers of the Grand 
Opéra took that view of the situation. 
After buying the scenery of the Russian 
company, it reconsidered the matter, 
concluding that the opera would not at- 
tract the public without its chief inter- 
preter. The scenery was then purchased | 
for the Metropolitan Opera House by 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza, in the hope and 
belief that New York would accept the 
opera, even without the advantage of 
having a Chaliapine to act and sing the 
part of Boris, and in an Italian ver- 
sion, with a mediocre cast—a touching 
instance of managerial optimism. 

The hero of the opera—a Russian Mac- 
beth—is an historic character. Boris, af- 
ter the death of Ivan the Terrible, 
usurped the throne by assassinating the 
boy Dimitri, who stood in the way of 
his ambitions. Tormented by his con- 
science, he seeks refuge in a monastery, 
but is persuaded by the clamor of the 
populace to resume the sceptre. A 
young monk named Gregory, discover- 
ing that he is of the same age as the 
murdered Dimitri, conceives the bold 
plan of posing as that heir to the throne, 
rescued from the hand of the would- 
be assassin. He gathers an army in/! 
Poland and Invades Russia. The Duma) 
meets to consider the most suitable pun- | 
ishment to be inflicted on him when) 
captured. Boris, crazed by his sense ot | 


| guilt, and tormented by the fear that 
the false Dimitri may be the real Czare- 


vitch, finally falls dead at the foot of 
the throne, after admonishing the court 
to accept his son as heir to the kingdom. 

Though this is the plot of the opera 
(which is based on Pushkin’s play), the 
audience would hardly be able to guess 
it from the scenes enacted on the stage, 


'most of which are episodes or incidents 


but loosely connected with the story. 
Moussorgsky was well aware of this; 
in fact, he wished it so. Being a musi- 
cal Nihilist, he was averse to all operat- 
ic conventions—and was not a coherent 
plot one of the conventions to be avoid- 
ed? Another operatic convention he 


‘could not approve of was having inter- 
|esting vocal parts for a tenor and a so- 


prano, such as theretofore had been re- 
garded as necessary, even by Wagner. 
Boris is a bass, and for the most part he 
scorns real melody, contenting himself 
with more or less melodious declama- 
tion. The apology for a prima donna is 
a contralto, a Polish maiden to whom 
Dimitri makes love. In the opera as 
originally produced there was no love 
episode. The composer was persuaded 
to add it, but his heart was not in it, 
and he had his revenge on those who 


|} asked him to be conventional by making 


the love music remarkably uninterest- 
ing. 

After his death his opera gained a 
fresh vogue, but not until it had been 
revised and polished by his friend, the 
eminent composer Rimsky-Korsakoff. As 
all copies of the original score seem to 
have been destroyed or hidden, it is im- 
possible to say just what the editor did 
with his file and shears. That he had a 
number of grammatical errors to cor- 
rect is certain, for Moussorgsky was 
not an educated musician. In the words 
of Tchaikovsky, he not only liked “what 
is coarse, unpolished, and ugly,” but 
even seemed “proud of his want of 
skill.” In a preface Rimsky-Korsakoff 
refers to the principal changes made by 
himself—the correction of faulty coun- 
terpoint and slight alterations in har- 
monic progressions. That he greatly 
improved the orchestral coloring is also 
certain. In this line the editor was a 


|master, and Moussorgsky was not. 


“Boris Godounoff” Is neither an opera, 
in the old sense of the word, nor a 
music-drama with Wagnerian leading 
motives to fuse the different sections. It 
is simply a group of scenes from Rus- 
sian life, and as such it possesses con- 
siderable interest. The choruses of the 
populace are realistically impressive, 
even if they lack individual musical 
merit. The Czar is seen in the intimacy 
of family life as well as in the agonies 
of remorse. There is a bibulous scene 


| in a tavern which is truly convivial, and 


the moonlit forest scene, followed by a 
snowfall, is beautiful. Nevertheless, it 
is not likely that “Boris” will prove a 
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permanent addition to the Metropolitan 
repertory, not, at any rate, unless the 
cast is improved. The choruses were ad- 
mirably sung, and under the direction of 
Mr. Toscanini the orchestra was at its 
best; but the lack of ingratiating mel- 
ody will prevent the public from taking 
this opera to its heart. While it is not 
likely that its chances would have been 
improved if it had been sung in Eng- 
lish, it nevertheless is incomprehensi- 
ble why, since a Russian production was 
out of the question, “Boris” was not 
sung in English instead of Italian. 





Arnold Schénberg’s “music” may not be 

music, but it serves a useful function in 
giving the critics something new to talk 
and differ about. According to G. H. Clut- 
sam, 
his dreary meanderings with impossible 
combinations of notes, debilitated, palsied, 
and defenceless, have certainly gained him 
followers, resulting in the establishment of 
an artistic brotherhood (whose tenets for 
some reason or other—but entirely illogi- 
cally—have become associated with the art 
theories of the post-impressionistic school 
of painting); but they possess no possi- 
bility of providing material for the com- 
poser or the audience of the future. 
Yet, according to another contributor to 
the London Musical Times, “Schénberg is 
a most earnest artist, and the tendencies 
embodied in his work assert themselves in 
those of an important group of younger men 
like Alban Berg, Anton von Webern, Hor- 
witz, Jaglowetz, Egon Wellesz.” 


Opinions on Richard Strauss still differ 
widely. After the recent performance in 
Berlin of his “Ariadne” (which has been 
considerably compressed since its pre- 
miére at Stuttgart), the critic of the Tage- 
blatt predicted that thirty years hence no 
one would be able to believe that there 
ever existed any difference of opinion con- 
cerning this opera—‘the first really new 
thing since Wagner and the most important 
phenomenon in music of the last three dec- 
ades.” Dr. Ethel Smyth, the English oper- 
atic composer and suffragette, on the other 
hand, says Strauss owes his success mainly 
to “booming.” But, according to her, the 
“booming” has invariably been followed 
by reaction. In support of this statement 
she instances “Elektra,” which, she de- 
clares, “has practically disappeared from 
the Continental stage, and is frankly loath- 
ed, though as long as Frau Mildenburg is 
there to play the part of Klytemnestra, it 
will be given now and again.” Then, of 
“Rosenkavalier,” Miss Smyth says that it 
was “at first a madness, especially in 
Vienna. Now it is given once in three or 
four months, to half-empty houses.” 


Paris is awaiting the production of 
“Julien,” the sequel to Charpentier's 
“Louise.” As soon as he has put the finish- 
ing touches to it, it is to be given at the 
Opéra Comique, with a cast including Mile 
Carré and M. Rousseliére. The story of the 
opera is that of a poet’s life; it is full at 
once of actual life and of the atmosphere 
of fairyland. Apostle of universal love, 
Julien goes out to preach his dream to the 
people of the street. Then, discouraged, 
he seeks quiet and forgetfulness in Nature, 
among the workers of the soil, who cannot 
understand him. More and more discour- 
aged, unable to findforgetfulness anywhere 
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but in drink, he sees his ideal dream shat- 
tered. His inspiration is Louise, illusion of 
Love, and then in turn the illusion of 
Beauty; of Work; of Nature's consoling 
power; of Religion’s consolation, and of 


tevelry. 


Adrienne Augarde, a clever operetta sing- 
er, died in Chicago last week after under- 
going an operation for appendicitis. Early 
in her career she sang at the Gaiety The- 
atre, London, and she was the leading 
woman in George Edwardes's production of 
“Toreador” in 1903. She appeared in this 
country the following year in “The Duchess 
of Dantzic.” She also had parts in “The 
Rose Maid,” “The Dollar Princess,” and 
“Peggie Machree.” 


We have to announce the death of two 
foreign singers. Ferencz Korbay, born at 
Budapest in 1846, distinguished himself as 
a tenor in London and New Yock. In the 
former city, after returning from this coun- 
try in 1894, he was appointed professor of 
singing at the Royal Academy of Music 
Napoleone Zardo, who was born at Crespano 
in 1858, appeared as principal baritone in 
several cities on the Continent and in 
America. The Guildhall School of Music, 
London, made him professor in 1906. 


Art 





THE ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


The eighty-eighth annual exhibition of 
the National Academy of Fine Arts is 
distinguished by uncommonly agreeable 
hanging, made possible by reducing the 
number of pictures to three hundred, 
and by the abstention of a score or so 
of the stronger painters. Paradoxically, 
this absenteeism makes absolutely no 
difference in the general look of the 


show, nor at bottom in its quality. Eith-, 


er the stars are of lesser magnitude than 
their repute, or the minor satellites are 
more brilliant than we are wont to ad- 
mit. For myself, I grasp both horns 
of the dilemma. Among a hundred or 
so of our painters who are regular Acad- 
emy exhibitors, the question of rank is 
entirely negligible. Virtually none of 
them shows distinguished invention, all 
reveal competent workmanship, and 
most a patient and reverent attitude 
towards nature. Personality of a sort 
they must have, for one can identify 
their pictures without the aid of the 
catalogue; but it is a personality that 
usually expresses itself along obvious 
lines of geographical preference, is sat- 
isfied with small decorative inventions 
or minor novelties of observation, mak- 
ing no appeal except to a gentle sense 
of place, leaving the imagination whol- 
ly unperturbed. In the general sanity 
and competence of the work possibly a 
certain comfort should be taken. Yet 
people somehow do not crowd to this 
solace. I shared the galleries for a long 
hour the other morning with six other 
visitors, excluding as many League stu- 
dents. And, after all, sentiment for the 
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old Academy aside, why should any- 


body come to see pictures which for the 
most part have been or will have been 
more attractively shown in the galler- 
ies of clubs and dealers? The annual 
exhibition as now conducted is well 
enough as a family affair, a partial out- 
let for Academicians and their pro- 
tégés, but it is rapidly losing public sig- 
nificance, and if the much-discussed plan 
for adequate galleries is indeed to be ef 
fected, it were well this were done whil 
some traditional vestige of public re- 
spect and good will persists. Unless the 
Academy is prepared to take a vigor- 
ous aggressive in the near future, Its 
destiny can only be that of a respecta- 
bly obscure parochialism. 

The pictures which have for my eyes 
any distinguished quality of invention 
will not take long to enumerate. Far 
the most striking among them is Ro- 
sen's The Lineman, Two telegraph poles, 
one bearing the clutching figure of the 
lineman, are splayed to right and left 
on a tree-capped knoll. Above is a great 
whirling cloud, and below a suggestion 
of broad lowlands. Everything is flood- 
ed with pewtery light. The vastness of 
the effect, the fine selection and simpli- 
fication of masses, make this a most in- 
spiriting work. One must imagine that 
only some odd hazard of the rules pre- 
vented it from receiving a high award; 
or was the overdue honor of an assoct- 
ateship deemed a sufficient recognition 
for Mr. Rosen’s distinguished talent? 
Yet one can hardly quarrel with the 
award of the Inness medal to Paul 
Dougherty for the canvas Rock Chan- 
nels. A nearer conical crag pushes up 
before a distant cliff of identical form, 
and, between, the sea heaves tranqulilly, 
finding a quiet way between the visible 
rocks and over invisible obstacles below, 
The color is restrained, but gains depth 
and indicates texture as one gazes. This 
elaborate interweaving of tones is a 
somewhat piquant enrichment of the 
simplicity of the design. 

Snow scenes abound in the exhibit, 
and there are admirable ones by Redfield, 
not to mention somewhat sugared exam- 
ples by Gardner Symons, the Saltus 
medallist of the year. Elmer Schofield’s 
The Wintry Sun, a glimpse of the Har 
lem gorge and Highbridge under a spec- 
tral, sallow light, is surely the most 
imposing picture of this class. But it 
seems to me that Walter Nettleton, in 
his unpretending canvas, The Brook's 
Wintry Bed, has caught more of the 
hush and awe of a snowy landscape 
than any of his more adroit colleagues. 
And I find myself coming back to Van 
Boskerck’s highly elaborated Gill 
Brook, Adirondacks, and wondering If, 
in spite of its entirely old-fashioned 
look, it isn’t one of the best landscapes 
of the show. At least, it is very faith- 
ful and specific portraiture of a distince- 
tive kind of scenery. The opposite pole 
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of thing is the opales ent | Cecilia Beaux’'s portrait of a lady ina 
embroideries of Daniel Garber. Here lilac and gold peignoir is rasping in 
coration is the aim, and very delight-| Color and unsteady in placing; Thomas 
Eakins’s portrait of Dr. Hayes Agnew 
in operating blouse is salient, and hints 


from this sort 


ful 


canvas 


decoration is achieved in such a 


ytember Fields. A similar 


as Se] 


quality with more vitality and a tinge of a character in which strength and 
of romance is in Johansen’s Approach- whimsicality seem to blend attractively. 
ing Storm. Riders stagger against a In the field in which portraiture 
blast which twists a sapling and flies shades off into decoration and character 
heavenward in a _ towering, ominous study we have Wilton Lockwood's The 
loud—a capital illustration for the fron- Firefly, an adroitly arranged vision 
piece of a cape and sword drama. of a girl in a Liberty scarf; Edward 
Landscapes by Ochtman, Walter Palmer, Peixotto’s The Reader, lovely in color; 
Ry Cran Charles Ebert, Cimiotti, Josephine Paddock’s garish and hu- 
Pe nd Potthast are variously in-| @oreus sketch of Miss Trelawney in 
t Parshall’s highly synthesized Russian finery; Dimitri Romanoffskfi's 

, pect of a cafion seems to me to *°'2 and impressive picture of a wo 
.) me to @ ‘st intelligent ™@" sewing, and Sergeant Kendall's In- 

exp ¢ which may lead en te lates termezzo, a little girl plucking at 1 vio- 
Fri a ; vielen of © lin which lies across her lap. Charles 

river bank with a skiff and a W. Hawthorne's Fille du Pécheur kas a 

, itting off her clothes, should disconcerting consciousness of her pub- 

' ; Yt be counted as landscape. lic. Heaven help this gifted painter if 
Yet the sense of hour and season is pre- he begins deliberately to put into his 
dor in and with it a languorous fas- pictures that human interest for the 
ston Something of this dreamt spontaneous occurrence of which he has 
ness mets inte Geerse Bellows's fanteaio been justly praised. Even Blumenschein, 
alled In Virginia. Willowy girls thin- in The Driver, gives to his truckman a 
ly dressed for summer stroll under old romantic lilt. He looks like the tenor 
trees before a colonial portico. They of a transportation opera. Of the com- 
wander almlessly as if missing the cava- petent official portraiture of Wiles, 
Swedley, Chase, Ipsen, Fromkes, Hag: 


liers who of old would have been mak- 


gin, and others, what can one say but 


ing due professions while kissing fair 

hands. Whether cr not this be the mood admirabie, most admirable!—and yet 
Virginian, it is not for me to say. At| 2% much, 

least, the scene recalls certain delight- Figure compositions are few. Gifford 
ful Southern pages of Owen Wister. For Beal's vivacious pictorial version of the 


familiar lyrie, 


Mr. Bellows’s brusque and sometimes 
trident talent the mood is exceptional The elephant now goes round 
ye mor proof, if that were neces- The band begins to play, 
sary, of his quite extraordinary versa-| has som: thing of the cadence of its lit- 
' ) erary original, and in an off-year per- 
Bello again as winner of haps deserved the Thomas B. Clarke 
fi lallgarten prize, with his full-| prize. In the slender and maidenly fig- 
i portrait of a little girl It is ure of Spring, F. S. Church taps once 
tructed in gra ind full of a more his thin but authentic vein of fan- 
rta fiant wistfuln Margaret cy. It is more memorable than more 
i irdsor turdy portrait of a hale imposing works. I dutifully record the 
1 1 is old gentleman, Mr. Asa H. memorial appearance of a large canvas 
Paige ves the first award of the of newsboys by the late J. G. Brown. 
Isaac A. Maynard prize for portraiture. Recollection of childish joys in this 
I Hiallgarten prize go » M. work withholds the full expression of 
Jean lar for a frankl br ed wonder that anybody who had explored 
ip 1 Brother and Sister To an interesting corner of human nature 
i M. ! en tl Julla A. so thoroughly could wish to tell of it 
l pr for th i t meritorious with so tedious an explicitness. Among 
rk } a womal Hler figure set be- remaining figure compositions there is 
f a Venetian blind that admits a only to note W. W. Gilchrist’s clever and 
en glare, most Tarbell-like, has the prettily painted confection of a nude 
rit of solidity and decorative effect.| model amid stuffs before a gold screen, 
The list of prize-winning pictures is|' and a very handsome little kitchen In- 
ymplete with Robert Spencer's The Silk! terior by Benjamin D. Kopman. 
Mill, second Hallgarten. To close the par- This beautifully felt little work, with 
agraph, as it began, with portraits,| Lockwood's delicious bowl of peonies 
Hleni Salem Hubbell's full-length and Rosen's spacious landscape, afford- 
of a lady in black turning at a door is'ed me the only sharp and pleasurable 
most gracefully conceived in the early | sensations that I could not have had on 
English vein W. E. B. Starkweather's easier terms elsewhere, among the win- 
Mile. Tomescu has vitality and sugges-|ter exhibitions. But, of course, [ am 
tion of a potent character; a similar) fully aware that, if this show has be- 


come quite negligible except in so far 
let us hope until better 


Leo Mielziner’s por- 
Hebrew 


gTimness 


inspires 


theologian; | as it conserves 


trait 


of a red-robed 





‘days—a dwindling tradition, my notice 
may well seem an even more egregious 
superfluity. FP. J. M., oR. 





Francis P. Harper, of Princeton, N. J., 
will issue, April 7, “Colored Plate Books 
and Their Values,” a reference work for 


collectors, librarians, and booksellers. 


The summer session of the School of 
American Archeology will be held in Santa 
Fé and at the near-by ancient ruins, Au- 
gust 1 to 30, inclusive. 


Henry Stull, the well-known painter of 
animals, particularly thoroughbred horses, 
died last week at his home in New Rochelle, 


N. Y. He was born in Canada about sixty- 
two years ago, and came to the United 
States when a boy to join the staff of 
Leslie’s Weekly. The late Dudley A. Buck, 
then owner of the Spirit of the Times, 
engaged him to make pictures of famous 


horses for that publication, and his pictures 
of the horse, whether standing or ia action, 
were really portraits. He took up painting 
in oil, and soon fully established his repu- 
tation. Scarce a racehorse of prominence 
in the last score or more of years but has 
painted in oil by Stull, and he was 
nearly as popular in England and France 


as here. 


been 


Henry W. Desmond, editor of the Record 
and Guide, died last week at his home in 
Cranford, N. J. He was born in Kingstown, 
Ireland, fifty years ago. He was one of the 
founders of the Architectural Record, of 
which until recently he was editor. Another 
publication started by Mr. Desmond was 
Sweet’s Index of Building Construction. He 
was the author of several books, the last 
being “Stately Homes of America,” of which 


he and Herbert Croly were joint authors. 


Louis Amateis, the sculptor whose death 
occurred last week in Washington, was bora 
in Turin, Italy, in 1855. After studying at 
the Institute of Technology in the town of 
his birth, he came in 1883 to this country. 
In he was made head of the depart- 
ment fine arts in George Washington 
University, then known as Columbian Uni- 
which post he held 
busts from 


1892 


of 


versity, Washington, 
until Amateis executed 
life of several prominent men, among them 
President Arthur, James G. Blaine, Gen. 
Hancock, Gen. Logan, Secretary Bayard, etc. 
He designed the monument to the heroes of 
the war of 1836, in Galveston, Tex., and a 
pair of historical bronze doors at the west 
main entrance of the Capitol in Washing- 
ton, besides statues and mausoleums. 


1899. 


ss 
I‘inanee 
IN THE NEXT NINE MONTHS. 


With the stock market In Its unstable 
condition of last week, and, more par- 
ticularly, with the severe declines con- 
verging on shares of certain companies 
which trade in general merchandise, it 
was not surprising that the community 
which watches the Stock Exchange 
should have been asking again whether 
all this means trade reaction. Wall 
Street itself has had a ready enoug’ ex- 
planation of the recent violent break in 
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such stocks as*“Woolworth,” “Goodrich,” | 


“Kresge,” “Rumely,” “Sears-Roebuck,” 
and “May Department Stores.” It is, 
that these are newly introduced secur- 
ities, representing companies whose ex- 
act intrinsic value and earning power 
are unknown to the general public: 
which are thus apt to rise more extrava- 
gantly in an enthusiastic mood of the 
Stock Exchange, and decline more ex- 
travagantly in an hour of 
than shares of seasoned properties. 


pessimism, 


But this is reasoning which does not 
the He 
grasps only the fact of the fall in prices 
for shares of such companies, and in- 
fers that holders of them foresee 
extremely bad business conditions dur- 
ing the rest of 1913. Coupled with the 


impress ordinary observer. 


must 


prevalent atmosphere of gloom which 
has lately surrounded the Stock Ex- 
change community, it seems to such 


watchers a convincing argument. Among 
people of the more despondent sort, it 
leads to predictions of bad times. Oc- 
casionally, one encounters, in his club 
or office, the melancholy remark that 
this is not only the thirteenth year of 
the century (an omen in itself), but is 
the twentieth year since the panic of 
1893, which in turn was the twentieth 
since 1873. If the “twenty-year crisis” 
is an economic rule, why, then, not look 
for something of the sort this year? 
This not unfamiliar logic of the day 
puzzles some people who listen to it, 
causes others to smile, and makes the 
hair of others stand on end. To old 
hands in the market, it suggests the fa- 
miliar principle that the great panics 
which every one predicts are the panics 
that never come; it is also a reminder 
of the Congressional orators of 1908, who 
told their colleagues that, unless such 
and such bills were passed, “we shall 
have another panic next autumn,” and 
who then forgot all about their own pre- 


diction. Still it may not be without 
interest to inquire what answer, on 
either specific or general principles, 


should be made to the argument. 

Obviously, the first answer to be made 
is that we had one of our great finan- 
cial panics in 1907, and that such an 
event is not followed, five or six years 
afterward, by another like it. The rea- 
son for this is that a real panic stops 
the movement of financial and indus- 
trial inflation, forces prolonged reac- 
tion, brings securities and commodities 
into reasonable touch with actual values, 
and puts the markets, after more or less 
resistance, into a fundamentally sound 
condition. Application of this rule to 
the present situation rests on two as- 
sumptions—one, that the breakdown of 
1907 was a real financial panic; the oth- 
er, that nation-wide liquidation has oc- 
curred between then and now. But no 
intelligent economist or financier ques- 
tions either assumption. 


People who say, as a good many said 





1907, was merely a “Wall Street flurry,” 
are hardly capable of judging economic 
questions. There is no recognized test 
of a real economic crisis, which does not 
now fit that episode. As to why that 
crisis came in 1907, instead of patiently 
waiting for 1913, that is no special mys- 
tery. The panic came fourteen years 
after 1893, instead of twenty, for the 
same reason which caused the pan‘e of 


1873 to come sixteen years after 1857, 
instead of twenty—namely, that in 
both intervals promotion and specula- 
tion had been wilder in the world at 
large than in the orthodox twenty-year 
cycles, and that, in both, two or 
three prodigiously expensive wars had 
swallowed up capital, which did not 
happen in the two decades after 1837 
or 1873 

As for the question of “after-pani 


in the it is 
true that this process, applied to indus- 
try at large, was delayed a year or two 
after 1907, with a false aspect of revival 
in the meantime. But exactly the same 
was true of the sequel to 1873—a fact 
of which most people are unaware. That 
nation-wide industrial liquidation, how- 


liquidation” present case, 


ever, and nation-wide readjustment of 
business and credit did occur in 1910 
and 1911 (as they also did in 1876 


and 1877), and with the same result of 
bringing the whole position back to a 
normal basis, no one in the least famil- 
iar with history 
would think of denying. 


our recent business 


Sometimes one meets a street-corner 
who rejoins triumphantly that, 
whatever may be said of general trade 
in these regards, real estate shows the 
pinch of unfavorable times. It unques- 
tionably does—and it thereby confcrms 
to one of the most interesting traditions 
of the Cycle of Prosperity. All previous 
experience with such economic waves of 
prosperity and adversity has shown that 
the market for real estate is the last to 
fall in panic times, and the last tw re- 
cover in the return of prosperity. In 
the great with which this cen- 
tury began, the stock market had start- 
ed upward early 1899, 
Business large followed suit 1901 


oracle 


“boom” 


its rush as as 


at in 


and 1902, but real estate, as most peo- 
ple will remember, did not join in the 
movement until 1904. The downward 
movement, after the turn was marked 


in 1907, 
quence, and so it did after all our other 
greater panics. 


observed precisely the same se- 


Students of economic history are also 
aware, however, that the fact of an eco- 
nomic movement in a given country be- 
ing at a certain hour on the up-grade or 
the down-grade, as the case may be, does 
by no means render the markets of that 
country immune from out- 
side influences of the day, such as derol- 
opments in other countries or in domes- 
tic politics. 


temporary 





four or five years ago, that October, 
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